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PREFACE. 


HE present Fournal is of great interest, containing as it does an unusually 
large proportion of material common to folk-song and legend throughout 
Europe and also many parts of the East. Having in view Mrs. Leather’s ethnological 
notes, her query concerning possible Celtic influences, and the undeniable traces of 
the latter which do appear in several of the carols here given, it may not be 
out of place to quote a short passage from M. Léon Pineau’s Les vieux Chants 
Populaires Scandinaves (1898), a book which no student of folk-song should leave 
unread, Speculating on the mysterious similarity between folk-ballads of countries 
now widely separated by differences of language and customs M. Pineau writes: 

“ Deux ou trois siécles seulement avant Jésus-Christ, vers l’an 280, en Europe, un 
immense empire, l’empire celtique s’étendait ‘de l’Océan Atlantique a la mer Noire, 
comme de la mer du Nord 4 la mer Adriatique, et des iles Britanniques aux environs 
du détroit de Gibraltar. Dans cette immense étendue de pays, on parlait certaine- 
ment bien des langues: |’étrusque et l’ombrien dans I’'Italie du Nord, lillyrien sur le 
Danube, l’ibére en Espagne, et d’autres langues encore, parmi lesquelles probable- 
ment plusieurs dont nous ne savons pas méme les noms; mais c’étaient des langues 
de races inférieures et asservies. Sur les bords du Danube, dans tout son parcours, 
sur les bords du Rhin, du haut Elbe, de la Tamise, de la Seine, du Tage et de l'Ebre, 
la langue des maitres, la langue du commandement était une langue celtique, le 
gaulois.’ (H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Introd. a l'étude de la litt. celtique, 1883, p. 20). 

Naturellement, ces Celtes, de méme qu’ils avaient une langue a eux, possédaient 
aussi leurs traditions propres: chants et récits, coutumes et croyances; et partout 
od ils se sont fixés, elles se sont établies avec eux. 

Seulement, ils n’ont point partout séjourné en nombre égal. Dans certains pays 
ils n’ont guére da passer qu’en conquérants et y former une sorte d’aristocratie ; 
tandis qu’il en est d'autres, au contraire, od, soit qu'ils aient refoulé les populations 
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antérieures, soit que, venus plus nombreux, ils se les soient bientdt assimilées, ils 
semblent bien avoir constitué le fond méme du peuple: notamment dans I'Italie du 
Nord, le centre et l’ouest de la France, une partie de Ja Grande-Bretagne et les con- 
trées que baigne la mer Baltique. 

Or, c’est précisément dans ces pays-la que le peuple chante encore, communes, les 
chansons en question . . . . La race entire les chante sans doute dans toute 
l’étendue de son domaine; puis, de nouveaux envahisseurs vinrent, des fréres d'abord et 
des parents plus tard, des hommes d’un autre sang qui la recouvrirent de leurs flots : 
mais a profondeur inégale, En de nombreux endroits ils la noyérent ; dans d’autres, 
elle affleure et l'oeil, sans peine, I'y découvre; sur quelques points plus élevés elle 
fut méme relativement épargnée: files ou presqu’iles en dehors du grand courant 
des migrations.” 

The Folk-Song Society is very greatly indebted to Mrs. Leather, who has allowed 
so much valuable material from her collections to appear in this Zournal, thereby in 
part forestalling her important work The Folk-Lore of Herefordshire, shortly to 
be published. 

Grateful thanks are also due to Miss A. G. Gilchrist for her very able and sug- 
gestive papers, and to Miss B. M. Cra’ster for an interesting note on the collecting 
of folk-material in Denmark, collated direct from Danish sources. 

Many of the theories put forward in the annotations are of necessity tentative, as 
their authors are the first to admit ; but it is hoped that at least they may serve as 
a basis for further research. 

The annotations initialled E. M. L. are by Mrs, Leather. Those initialled L. E. B., 
A.G.G., J. A. F.-M., C.J. S., and R. V. W. are by Miss L. Broadwood, Miss A. 
Gilchrist, Mr. J. Fuller-Maitland, Mr. C. Sharp, and Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, 
forming the editing-committee. In addition, Mr. Frank Sidgwick, well-known as 
an editor and publisher of old ballads and carols, has kindly contributed the infor- 
mation quoted under his name by A. G.G. and L. E. B., and a separate note 
initialled F.S.; and Mr. G. R. S. Mead has supplied a note of great value to the 
carol “ Over Yonder’s a Park"’; this is initialled G. R. S. M. 


[Ep., Fune, 1910.) 
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CAROLS FROM HEREFORDSHIRE 
COLLECTED BY ELLA M. LEATHER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following carols have been collected in Herefordshire, chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of Weobley, since 1905. They may be divided, from the literary point of view, 
into three classes: (1) Those of undoubtedly ancient popular origin, in narrative 
ballad form, such as “The Bitter Withy.” (2) Those which are probably less old, 
but of which we find greatly-varying traces and fragments worked into both popular 

and pious literature of the late 16th and early 17th centuries—if not earlier. These, 
such as “The Virgin Unspotted,” “God rest you merry, Gentlemen,” and “The 
Moon shines bright,” are in hymn form. (3) The modern carol, resembling, or iden- 
tical with hymns published in the 18th century and onwards. The words of these 
are in some cases unworthy of preservation except for the sake of the folk-tunes to 
which they are sung. 

Of the ancient carols, “ The Bitter Withy,” “The Holy Well,” and “ Dives and 
Lazarus” are well-known to Herefordshire folk. ‘The Carnal and the Crane” I 
have found only once. None of the foregoing carols were known to the three 
families of gypsies who, on the other hand, all knew two carols unobtainable from 
the local peasantry, viz: “‘ Under the Leaves,” and ‘‘ Christ made a Trance.” The 
latter, with its puzzling first verse, passes, however, into the gloomiest version of 
“* The Moon shines bright,” which carol, in its normal form, is familiar to Hereford- 
shire singers. In its earliest form it may have been wholly a secular poem in praise 
of May Day, for it was sung at the dawn of that purely pagan festival. Hereford- 
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shire singers have now forgotten or long suppressed the verses alluding to May Day 
customs thus : 


“T have been rambling all this night, 
And best part of this day, 
And now have returnéd back again, 
And have brought you a branch of May.” 
(English County Songs, p. 108.) 


They retain the first verse—* The moon shines bright, The stars give a light "— 
but go on to the exhortations and moralizings, evidently interpolated by Puritan 
pens, concerning Sabbath observance and preparation for death and the grave. 
These contrast sharply with the request for a bowl of sweet cream from the dairy- 
maid, and the wishes for “a joyful May” of the earlier versions, one of which was 
noted by Miss Lucy Broadwood in Hertfordshire some years ago. 

All this suggests that the now unintelligible first lines of ‘‘ Christ made a Trance” 

may possibly be the fragment of an earlier carol, embodying, like the “ Bitter 
Withy,” an apocryphal legend now lost and forgotten. 
- Carols and carol-tunes seem to be especially well represented in this county. 
The fact may be accounted for by the former popularity of the Christmas quéte, 
which still exists, though now rapidly declining. Singers declare that it is useless 
to go carol-singing, as “ folks don’t give like they used to.” 

This, however, does not explain why those who do still come round carol-singing 
take their tunes from Hymns Ancient and Modern, or why it is that to the old folks 
in their seventies and eighties one must go for genuine folk-music of any kind. The 
songs, as distinct from carols, were not sung for profit. 

It is clear that they cannot be sung without awakening a host of memories, grave 
and gay. “That's my poor old mother’s song,” they say; or, “ That's the carol my 
father sung for us every Christmas night; I learnt ‘im on ‘is knee, when I was but a 
little un.” ‘ There’s a sight better music in the old tunes than these new-fangled 
‘comics,’ as they calls ‘em.” 

In spite of the fact, which the following pages show, that the same carol is sung 
to totally different tunes, or to interesting variants of the same tune, each county 
singer is perfectly certain that his version is the right one. It is the true traditional 
spirit: he sings what he heard at his mother’s knee, or, when following his father at 
plough. If he exercise any creative influence on the music (as Mr. Grainger says 
his singers do), it must be an unconscious one. The best country singer will often 
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shew great power of discrimination between folk-music and modern. ‘“ That's not 
an old-fashioned ’un” an old singer will say; and he is usually right. 

Although even gypsies are now familiar with phonographs and gramophones, they 
are much astonished to hear their own voices immediately reproduced. One bed- 
ridden singer, joining excitedly with the phonograph in singing his song, was rebuked 
by his wife thus: “ Hold thee hisht, John, hold thee hisht; I wants to hear the 
machine. I dunna want to hear thee!” (Hisht =quiet, silent). 

It would be interesting if any member of the Folk-Song Society could distinguish 
Celtic characteristics in the tunes here given, for I am inclined to think that the 
singers are mostly of Celtic or pre-Celtic origin. One can yet find in our county 
representatives of several distinct types. There are certain out-of-the-way spots 
and remote villages, where the inhabitants are despised by their neighbours, and in- 
deed scornfully designated a “low lot,’ probably owing to a survival of old racial 
prejudice. In such places one will find a large proportion of small dark folk, with 
narrow, pointed faces, high cheek-bones, and dark brown, or very bright blue eyes— 
oftenest brown. I think that these represent the ancient Silurian stock. In the 
remote Olchon valley, which runs up into a cul-de-sac in the heart of the Black 
Mountain, the people are of this type. Welsh was the language spoken there by 
those of the last generation, who were wont to regret that their children were “ too 
proud” to speak in their parents’ tongue. 

Then, here and there, where they have been for several generations, are families 
of tall, red-haired, bony folk, with light grey eyes. They would seem to be wit- 
nesses of the occupation of the Goidelic race. One can find, again, and more fre- 
quently, the Saxon type, with florid complexion, light brown hair, and grey or light 
blue eyes. 

The question of Celtic ethnology being admittedly difficult, is it impossible that 
the scientific study of folk-music should throw a little light upon it ? 

The girls among the gypsies who come into the county periodically for strawberry 
and hop-picking, are often very beautiful. They have dark hair, almond-shaped, 
brown or very black eyes (or, more rarely, blue), and small hands and feet. The 
names of the gypsy families who have sung to me are Locke, Stephens, Jones, 
Whatton, and Smith. None can read. They nearly all sing, but the older gypsies 
are very shy, and inclined to be distrustful. 

My part in collecting the carols is strictly limited to the taking of phonographic 
records and the noting of words. Most grateful thanks are due to Dr. R. Vaughan 
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Williams, who has given much time and trouble to noting the music from singers 
and from records, his great experience and expert knowledge of modal tunes being 
an invaluable help. For certain tunes to the “ Bitter Withy” I am indebted to 
Miss Eleanor Andrews, Miss A. M. Webb, and the Rev. E. King., LL.D. ; and for 
the words of the “Holy Well” to the Rev. F. Wilmot. I wish to thank very 
heartily the members of the editing committee, and Mr. Frank Sidgwick, for their 
annotations, which add so much to the interest of the carols. Lastly, I would ac- 
knowledge gratefully the kindness of the singers,* often ailing, aged, and infirm, who 
have sung so readily the songs and carols of which the present collection is a small 


part only. 
ELLA M. LEATHER. 


WEOBLEY, 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Fanuary, 1910. 


* The name of one singer, Mr. W. Colcombe, appears incorrectly as T. Colcombe in ¥ournal, 
Vol. ii, No. 7. 
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1.—AWAKE, AWAKE. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. SunG By Mrs. CaroLinE BrIDGEs (82), 
DORIO-MIXOLYDIAN, AT PEMBRIDGE, JULY, 1909. 


- wake, And do your prayers o - be~-dient-ly, and to your soul _ par- 


It's oh,* unto the woman that big with child do go, 

Likewise their selling+ horses, as they give suck also ; 

For there's never any man so stout, nor man nor woman looks gay, 

For worms will eat your flesh, and your bones will waste away. 
Let us pray, etc 


To-day you may be alive, dear man, with many a thousand pounds, 
To-morrow you may be dead and gone, and your body underground, 
adm one stone) at your head, dear man, and another at your feet, 
our good deeds and your bad ones altogether will meet. 
Let us pray, etc. 


* Woe. 
t See Notes by L. E. B. 


A - wake, a wake, sweet Eng - land, sweet Eng~- land now a- 
=== 

- take; Our Lord our God is call - ing, all in the sky 80 
clear, So re - pent, re-pent, sweet Eng - land, for dread -ful days draw 

near; Let us pray, and it’s to the liv - ing Lord let us pray. 
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God bless the ruler of this house, and send him long to reign, 

And all the sons and daughters, kind* leaven to maintain. 

But we'll shake all shame and sorrow, put on your best array, 

So I wish you all good morning.» May God send us a happy day. 
Let us pray, etc. 


This is a very interesting survival of a late 16th or early 17th century broadside 
ballad still wedded to the tune to which it was sung some 330 years ago. Thomas 
Deloney wrote a penitential ballad after the great earthquake of 1580, when part of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral fell. It began “ Awake, awake, O England” and had a burden 
of “ Repent, etc.” This was later adapted and used for various dismal broadsides to 
convey alarming warnings to England. One, of nineteen stanzas, in the Pepys 
Collection, is quoted in the Ballad Society’s Roxburghe Ballads, part xxii, p. 787: 
“*Christ’s Teares over Jerusalem,’ etc., etc. To the tune of ‘The Merchant.’” ¢ 
The second part has a section beginning “ Awake, England, I say,” etc., and a refrain 
“ Repent, fair England,” etc. It contains threats of awful judgments, together with 
the reminder of God's defeat of the Spaniards, and has a strong general likeness to 
the Herefordshire carol. Its date is 1624. Another in the Pepys Collection is “A new 
Ballad entituled a Bell-man for England which night and day doth stand to ring in 
all men’s hearing God's vengeance is at hand.” Another (in Ballad Society’s Rox- 
burghe Ballads, part xi, p. 467) is called “‘* England's new Bell-man ringing into all 
people’s ears God's dreadful judgment, etc., etc., etc., prognosticated by the great 
eclipse of the Sun, March 29, 1652, etc., etc. To the tune of ‘O Man in Des- 
peration.’” This has fifteen stanzas, of which the first is here quoted for comparison 
with the Herefordshire version : 


Awake, awake, O England! sweet England now awake ! 
And to thy prayers, speedily, do thou thyself betake ; 

The Lord thy God is coming, within the sky so clear, 
Repent therefore, O England! the day that draweth near. 


The first two lines of stanza nine correspond with those of the second verse in the 
Herefordshire carol (in which “ selling horses” should properly be “ silly nurses”’). 
Beyond this there is only a general likeness between the wording of the two sets of 
verses. Another, dated 1624, is quoted in the Ballad Society's Roxburghe Ballads, 
part xxii, vol. vii, xix, as “* The Bell-man’s good-morrow which in our ears doth ring, 


* ?“ Heaven to obtain ’’ (cf. “‘ The Sinner’s Dream,” v. 12) or ? “leaven” meaning ‘good cheer.” 


+ Chappell could not identify this tune, but for various good reasons I have long suspected it to be 
connected with the air ‘The Noble Lord,” noted before 1840 by the Rev. John Broadwood (see 
Sussex Songs). ‘*The Noble Lord” is a variant of the tune “ Paul's Steeple.” 
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How we must be prepared for Christ our Heavenly King. To the tune of ‘ Awake, 
awake, O England’ (i.e. ‘O Man in Desperation’). This single stanza runs: 
From sluggish sleep and slumber, good Christians, all arise ! 
For Christ's sake, I praye you, lyft up your drowsye eyes, 
The night of shame and sorrowe is parted cleane awaye ; 
God give you all Good-morrowe and send you happye daye! 

These last two lines correspond with those of the Herefordshire carol. The third 
verse of the latter comes into “The Moon shines bright,’ which Husk connects 
with the “ Bell-man” (see notes on the carol in this fournal), 

The tune in this Zournal is, of course, a variant of ‘God rest you merry, Gentle- 
men.” The links between the latter air and kindred tunes, English, Scottish and 
Irish, have often been pointed out in the Fournal of the Folk-Song Society and else- 
where. It is obviously a variant of “ The Duke of Norfolk,” an old air used for the 
ballad “ Paul’s Steeple,” and forming, itself, a tune of that name (see also “ A Tenant 
of my own,” etc.) The ballad on the destruction of St. Paul's steeple by lightning 
in 1561 attributes the disaster to London’s sins. Nineteen years later the cathedral 
was injured by the great earthquake, and Deloney’s broadside, to the tune “O Man 
in Desperation,” and in the same metre as the “* Paul’s Steeple” ballad, became im- 
mensely popular. Political disasters and civil war had so greatly depressed the 
country that, as John Evelyn relates, the eclipse of 1652 “ alarm’d the whole nation,” 
and a new adaptation of Deloney’s ballad (itself perhaps based on something older), 
appeared, to be sung to the tune “O Man in Desperation” also. Chappell, for good 
reasons, has concluded that this unknown air must be the same as “ Paul’s Steeple,” 
and his supposition is certainly strengthened by this Herefordshire traditional frag- 
ment. The unusually florid character of the tune here printed, taken down, as it 
was, so near to Wales, makes it interesting to compare with the following Welsh 
melody. 


HYD Y FRWYNEN. 


(THE LENGTH OF THE RUSHES.) From British Harmony, 
EDITED BY J. PARRY OF RUABON (1781). 


The original nationality of the tune is doubtful. There is a Scandinavian* air 
“Och Jungfrun,” quoted in the article “ Song” in Grove’s Dictionary of Music (1908), 


which bears a strong resemblance both to the “God rest you,” etc., branch of the . 


tune, and the “ Paul’s Steeple” or “‘ Cruiskeen Lawn” form. For a further note on 
**O Man in Desperation” see my notes on “ The Moon shines bright,” in this 
Fournal.—L. E. B. 


2.—THE MOON SHINES BRIGHT. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, from a Phonograph Record. Sunc By Mr. G. VauGHan, 


DORIAN, AT Ditwyn, Marcu, 1907. 
oN 
The moon shines bright, the stars give their light, And a 
lit - tle be fore it’s day = Our Lord our God __ died 
—— 
on the Cross For us who Ile loved so dear, 


SECOND VERSION. 


SunG By Mr. G. Lewis (LABouRER), 
AT HarpWICK, PEMBRIDGE, JULY, 1909. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, 


In Herefordshire this carol is no longer associated with May-day. Mr. Vaughan’s 
New Year version has seven stanzas, following the stock copies in the main. The 
third and fourth verses are here given, as No. 3 only occasionally appears in variants, 
and No. 4 has unusual points in it. 

3 Oh fair, oh fair Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee? 


When will thy (sic) griefs be at an end 
Thy joys that we may see? 


* An almost identical air in Danmarks Melodier is called ‘‘ Svensk '' (Swedish). 


Io 
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4 When the fields was as green as grass could grow, 
All from His glorious seat 
Our Lord our God He watered us 
With His heavenly dew so sweet. 


—E. M.L. 


A verse addressed to “ Fair Jerusalem,” or to “ Jerusalem, my happy home,” is 
found in several texts to this carol. There are various long poems, setting forth the 
glories of the heavenly city, on broadsides of the beginning of the 17th century. 
One version, quoted in Dr. Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, dates from 1601.* 
Another is quoted in the Ballad Society's Roxburghe Ballads, part xxii, p. 796. It 
begins “ Jerusalem, my happy home,” etc., and is directed to be sung to the tune “O 
Man in Desperation,”’ which tune is fully referred to under “ Awake, awake,” in this 
Journal. As many of the traditional tunes to “The Moon shines bright” are 
variants of ‘ Paul’s Steeple’ and “‘A Tenant of my own,” etc.+: we are able to 
trace the extraordinary metamorphoses which old airs undergo. Miss Gilchrist has 
noted a variant of “The Moon shines bright,” which for five bars preserves the 
Paul’s Steeple ”’ likeness and then turns into the Come all you worthy Christians ” 
or “ Lazarus” tune! 

The tunes here given are distantly related to “ Paul's Steeple,” etc. For other 
versions, and copious references to variants of this very popular May-day and 
Christmas carol, see Fournal, vol. ii, p. 131. Husk, in Songs of the Nativity, refers 
to a broadside copy of 1750, entitled “ A new Christmas, Carol,” and also to versions 
on Seven Dials and West Country ballad-sheets. In some of these reference is 
made to “ The Bell-man,” and Husk believes that such versions were used by the 
nightwatchmen on their rounds. 

In connection with this carol folk-lorists will find extraordinarily interesting 
parallels between our May-day songs and customs and the Swiss. The Swiss May- 
rites with dew throw important light upon the insistent references to “dew” in the 
English carols, and upon the supposed magical properties of May-dew. Consult 
especially Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, 11" Jahrgang, 1 and 2, “ Der 
Maien ist kommen,” and 11" Jahrgang, 3 and 4, p. 259 (1907). 

Mr. W. B. Gerish, of Bishop’s Stortford, has also analysed the carol, from the 
point of view of the antiquarian and folk-lorist, in a pamphlet printed two or three 
years ago, entitled The Mayers and their Song, or some account of the first of May and 
its observance in Hertfordshire (printed by S. Austin and Sons, Hertford).—L. E. B. 


* Dr. Julian gives variants, and concludes that these 17th century broadside hymns were formed 
from some older material. This is suggestive. 


+ For one exam, le see Sussex Songs. 


3-—CHRIST MADE A TRANCE. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, SUNG By ANGELINA WHATTON (GyPsy), 
from a Phonograph Record. AT THE Homme, Ditwyn, SEPT., 1908, 
(a) (4) 
Christ made a trance one Sun - day at noon, He 
i L i = ¥ = 
made it with His hand, And made the sun clear 
all off themoon Like the wa - ter on dry land. 


Variants, (a) 


Christ made a trance one Sunday view, 
All with His own dear hands, 

He made the sun clear all off the moon, 
Like the water off dry land. 


Like the water off the land, man Christ, 
What died upon the Cross ; 

What shall we do for our Saviour, 
As He has done for us? 


What shall we do for our Seton, man Christ, 
What died upon the Cross ? 

We'll do as much for you, dear Lord, 
As you have done for us. 


Oh, hell is deep and hell is dark, 
And hell is full of moss ;* 

What shall we do for our Saviour 
That He has done for us ? 


Oh, these six days in all this week, 
Are for the labouring man, 

And the seventh for to serve the Lord, 
Both the Father and the Son. 


* “Remorse” in some versions. 
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Come, teach your children well, dear man, 
And teach them when they’re young, 

The better it'll be for your own dear soul, 
When you are dead and gone. 

I took down the words of the. whole carol in a gypsy-van, from old Mrs. Whatton, 
who however would not sing. Her daughter, Angelina, sang the tune learnt from 
her mother, and as much as she could remember of the words, into the phonograph 
on the following day. Her words were not so accurate or complete as those given 
by her mother. The word usually sung “view” is indistinctly reproduced by the 
phonograph, but sounds rather like “noon,” which would tally with the version in 
Notes and Queries, referred to later. All the gypsies knew the carol, and I heard 
“Sunday view” again and again, but none of them could explain the meaning of the 
first verse. The rest of the carol is practically the same as “The Moon shines 
bright.” —E. M. L. 


Cf. “The Moon shines bright,’ to a nearly identical tune, in Miss C. Burne’s 
Shropshire Folk-Lore, pp. 565,655. Miss Burne there states that “ the gypsy-singers 
prefix” the following two verses to the ordinary carol-words: 

Christ made a trance* one Sunday view, (sic also ‘‘ of yore.'’) 
All with His own dear hands, 


He made the sun clear, and the moon, 
Like the water on dry land. 


[All for the saving of our souls] 
Christ died upon the Cross, 

What shall we do for our Saviour 
When we are dead and gone? 

As Miss Burne’s gypsy-singers were of a family named Wharton, habitually 
travelling in Shropshire and Staffordshire (1885), it would seem that the gypsy 
Whattons who sing this carol in Herefordshire are probably the same, or connected. 

A correspondent to Notes and Queries (8th Ser., ii, Dec. 24, 1892) signing C. A. 
White, but giving no clue to a county, gives a version of “ The Moon shines bright ” 
carol, noted “some years ago”’ from a gypsy woman and child. This has similar 
verses prefixed; “one Sunday noon” and “The water and dry land” being 
variants in the first verse, and the second running : 

To save us from our sin, dear man, 
Christ died upon the Cross ; 


What must we do for Him, dear man, 
What has done so much for us? 


* ? Trance = a passage, narrow space. (fig. obs.) ‘‘ That Lord Jesus, who knoweth the turnings 
and windings that are in that black trance of death.’’ Rutherford’s Letters (1660).—See Wright's 
Dialect Dictionary,—L.E.B. 
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In Schischmanoff’s Légendes Religieuses Bulgares (1896), there is a legend which 
tells how, before the creation of the world, the infant Christ was allowed by God to 
make mud balls. These He tossed so high that they hung in the air, where God 
put light into them, and they became sun, moon and stars. It would be tempting 
to assert that this carol contains a fragment of some such legend, but the fact that 
the prefixed verses have in each case been noted from gypsy singers (possibly the 
same), suggests the greater probability that we have here merely a corruption of 
words such as are common to carols of this moralizing kind, dealing with the ransom 
of man by Christ. In counties adjoining Herefordshire and Shropshire, where two 
versions were secured, the “a” in “trance” would be pronounced as in “ransom,” 
whilst “me” is often turned almost into “mey.” Lancashire or Staffordshire folk 
might sing a carol beginning ‘‘ Christ mey did ransom, died for you,’’ which would 
easily be turned by illiterate listeners into “‘ Christ made a trance one Sunday view,” 
or “Sunday of yore.” An alternative reading is “ Christ paid (or “ made”) a ran- 
som, and (or “‘once"’) for you, Paid it with His dear hands.” By the simple ex- 
pedient of putting a full stop at the end of the first line the rest of the verse becomes 
sense, but, seeing that in the generality of hymns and carols the essential at- 
tribute of God, that of Creator of all things, is carefully preserved, it is unlikely 
that the first verse originally described Christ as making the world. The lines about 
the creation of sun, moon, water and land would naturally be added by some sub- 
sequent singer in order to explain the wholly irrelevant first line of the grafted verse. 
Corruptions infinitely more grotesque are continually met with in traditional song 
and prose, and itinerant gypsies can spread them even more easily than can the 
ordinary country dweller. To this day, there are many singers in Sussex villages 
who not only sing but write “a music port” instead of ‘‘a sepulchre,” in a certain 
carol taught by one troop of mummers, who so sang and wrote the word some thirty 
years ago. I believe that the foregoing suggestions furnish the most likely solution, 
when the carol is considered as a whole. It may, however, be pointed out that, in 
some late 18th or early rgth century ‘ Religious Tracts” in verse (such as Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained by the Wonderful Works of God. J. Marshall, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne), the Creation, by God, is touched upon ; and some memory of the 
kind may have become mixed in the singers’ minds with certain obscure lines in 
broadside versions of the ‘“‘ Cherry Tree” carol, where Christ is made to say “ O, the 
sun and the moon, Mother, shall both rise with me,” and, in a Warwickshire copy, 
“The world shall be like The stones in the street, For the sun and the moon Shall 


bow down at thy feet.” Mr. Sidgwick, while considering the first line of the carol 
to be obviously a corruption, is not satisfied with the “ransom” alternative. As 
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regards the word “moss” Mr. Sidgwick writes: “I am convinced that the right 
reading is ‘mist,’ which in Middle English would rhyme with ‘Christ’; see the 
version of *‘ Dives and Lazarus’ in this fournal, where the rhyming word appears 
as ‘mice.’ (This gypsy verse is presumably a mixture—a commonplace brought 
in from the general stock; note, in any case, the poverty of the gypsy’s rhyme- 
stock.) And ‘mist’ in hell would be quite intelligible to a medizval audience, as 
being equivalent to ‘ thick darkness’ or ‘ mirk.’”"—L. E. B. 


4.-—THE MAN THAT LIVES. 


FIRST TUNE. 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, SunG By Mrs. WHEELER, 
DORIAN (?). AT WEOBLEY, JULY, 1909. 
F ——— [SEES 
=3 =! 
man that lives mustlearn to die, Christ will no long - er 


stay ; Our time is short as near at hand To take our lives a - way. 
* Occasionally Ag. 


SECOND TUNE. 


Noted by R, Vaughan Williams, SunG By Mr, W. Jenkins, 
Z0OLIAN. LepGemoor, KinG’s Pyon, JULY, 1909. 
= 
The man _ that lives must learn to die, Christ 
will no long - er NA y000r00ece Our time is short as 
— 
near at hand To take our lives 


What is our lives that we must die, 
Or what's our carcase then ? 

It’s food for worms to feed upon— 
Christ knows the time and when. 
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Our lives are like the grass, oh Lord, 
Like flowers in the field, 

So welcome, death! Praise ye the Lord ! 
Willing I am to yield. 


Now we must die and leave this world 
As we have livéd in, 

Nothing but one poor winding sheet 
To wrap our bodies in. 


When shall we see that happy heaven, 
That blessed resting place ? 

So we like angels there shall feed 
Upon God's royal grace, 


Happy that man that never swore . 
*Gainst the living Lord, 
Nor never took God’s name in vain 
‘ At any trifling word. 


The bittery plagues, the fiery hell 


Where sinners are slain, 
His beasts shall die, his sheep shall rot, 
Cold clay shall be his grave. 


Besides himself no sickness shall find, 
No physic shall him cure. 

When we shall live to see old age, 
Our lives shall not endure. 


Mrs. Wheeler’s tune and the above text were learnt in her youth at her home in 
the Bromyard district, near the Worcestershire border. The first tune being a 
variant of that to “ The Carnal and the Crane” suggests that possibly morbid puri- 
tanical words have in this instance supplanted an older legendary ballad.—E. M. L. 


Cf. the first tune with the “ Psalm Tune” in Fournal, Vol. iii, p. 45. 

Cf. the second tune with “Cold Blows the Wind” in Songs of the West, 
“Searching for Lambs” in Folk-Songs from Somerset, “ The Mermaid,” Journal, 
Vol. iii, p. 47, “The Cruel Mother,” ibid, p. 70, and the Staffordshire colliers’ 
carol, Fournal, Vol. ii, p. 126, besides the tunes to ‘‘ The Carnal and the Crane,” 
“The Holy Well,” “This is the Truth,” “The Sinner’s Dream,” and “ There is a 
Fountain” in this Fournal. All belong to a type of tune met with very often 
amongst traditional songs. The well-known “‘ How should I your true Love know ” 
seems to belong to this type, which, as Miss Gilchrist also notices, has points in 
common with the psalm-tune “Coleshill” (see her note on “ The Sinner’s Dream.”’) 
“All you that live must learn to die” is on Hone’s list of carols “now annually 
printed” in 1823.—L. E. B. 
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5.—_THE TRUTH SENT FROM ABOVE. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. SunG By Mr. W. JENKINS, 
DORIAN. aT KinG’s Pyon, JULY, 1g09. 


— 
truth of God, the God of love; There-fore don’t turn me 


from your door, But heark-en = all— both tich and poor, 


The first thing which I do relate 

Is that God did man create, 

The next thing which to you I'll tell : 
Woman was made with man to dwell. 


Then after this was God's own choice, 
To place them both in Paradise, 
There to remain from evil free, 
Except they eat of such a tree. 


And they did eat, which was a sin, 
And thus their ruin did begin ; 
Ruined themselves, both you and me, 
And all of their posterity. 


Thus we were as* @) to endless woes, 
Till God the Lord did interpose, 

And so a promise soon did run 

That He would redeem us by His Son. 


This is one of the carols “ now annually published” according to Hone (1823). 
For references to similar tunes see notes to ‘‘ The Man that lives” in this fournal. 
—L. E. B. 


The following Welsh hymn-tune ‘“ Dorcas” seems to be a more rambling and 
florid form of the above carol-tune, possibly adapted to a repeating refrain. I have 
substituted notation of half the value, that the rhythm may be more easily grasped. 

—A.G.G. 


* ? heirs, 
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6.—THE SINNER’S DREAM. 


Noted by A. M. Webb and R. Vaughan Williams. SuncG By W. CoLcomBeE (AGED 80), 
E0OLIAN. AT WEOBLEY, 1906 AND 1909. 


+ 


head. (Ver. 2.) thought that the day of doom, ow dread - ful, it was 


come, 


And Christ Him- self was there To judge both old and 


young. (Ver. 7 .) Then Sa - tan took the book in hand, By 
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1 bed, When a vis - ion ve - ry strange Straight- way came in my 
| 
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leaf, by leaf un - fold And there he saw the 
T = = =|| 
sin - ner’s name With let - ters wrote in gold, 


And I myself was sent for there, 
By the sound of a trumpet shrill, 
When He said “Oh souls, draw near, 
Let your sentence be good or ill.” 


But no sooner had I got there 
Then Satan came, I thought, 
And in his hand a large, old book 
With all my sins he brought. 


He laid them before our Saviour so sweet, 
And said I was his own, 

And he could have had me then, 
So great my sins were grown. 


Then u e our Lord, 
All pA = all strife, 

‘Is not this sinner’s name 
Wrote in the Book of Life? "’ 


Then Satan took the book in hand, 
By leaf by leaf unfold, 

And there he saw the sinner’s name, 
With letters wrote in gold. 


‘Then if his name be there, 
So sweetly him I'll bless ; 
His sins I'll wash away, 
And his soul with Me shall rest.’’ 


Then Satan vexéd w 

And at it sobbed oat sight, (? sighed) 
And said unto the Lord, 

“ Thy judgments are not right !"’ 


“Oh, Satan, thou knowest well 
That I for sin did die, 

This world for to redeem 
That was overthrown by thee.”’ 
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Then Satan vexéd was, 
And vanished quite away, 
And he will no more come there 
Till the great Judgment Day. 


Now the Lord in His mercy grant 
That heaven I might obtain, 
When we this world depart, 
To die and live again. 


The tune, equally with another variant, “The Truth sent from above” in this 
Fournal, is reminiscent of the old psalm-tune “ Coleshill” (Barton’s Psalms, 1644), 
still known in Scotland, and set to psalms of a penitential or gloomy character. A 
traditional version of ‘ Coleshill’ was sent to me lately, as sung to a funeral verse 
(taken from the English metrical psalms), by a “‘ whole race of sextons”’ in a North- 
country village, during the passage of the funeral from the churchyard gate to the 
church door. I am inclined to suspect a connection between “Coleshill” and 
** How should I your true Love know?” In any case, “ Coleshill ’’ may have been 
founded on a folk-air, whether or not there be any significance in its being named 
after a Warwickshire village.—A. G. G. 


“ COLESHILL.” 


From Church Praise. 


“One night as slumbering I lay” is on Hone'’s list of carols still printed in 1823. 
For references to similar tunes see note to “The Man that lives,” in this Journal. 
—L.E. B. 


The words are a good example of a “ revivalist” hymn set to a genuine folk-tune. 
The various versions of the tune here given are splendid examples of the way a 
good folk-singer will vary his tune to fit different metres. The “norm” of the tune, 
in my opinion, is that given to verse 7.—R. V. W. 
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7-—THERE IS A FOUNTAIN. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, SunG By Mr. W, Hancocks (LABOURER, AGED 70), 
from a Phonograph Record. AT MoNNINGTON, OcT., 1908. 


a ZN (2) 
: 
o - penstretch’d to drown our sins, Where Je - sus stands with 


quicker, slow again, 


SECOND VERSION. 


By Mrs. Exiza Smitu (Gypsy), 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, 
AT WEOBLEY, OcrT., 1908. 


from a Phonograph Record. 


* 
Wet 
There —is......06 a fount - ain of Christ’s blood, Wide 


o- penstretch’d to drown our sins, Where Je -_ sus stands with 


- pen arms to in - vite 


3 
There is a foun - tain of Christ’s blood, Wide 
o - pen arms of mer - cy, to in - vite in. 
6? — | 
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THIRD VERSION. 
Sunc By Mr, G. Lewis, 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. at HarpwIck, JULY, 1909. 


There is a foun tain—...... of Christ’s blood Wide 


For the words of this carol, a different tune, and notes, see Fournal, Vol. ii, p. 133. 
It is a great favourite with Herefordshire singers, and was formerly sung at Christ- 
mas, although the subject is the Crucifixion and not the Nativity.—E. M. L. 


For references to similar tunes see notes on “The Man that lives,” in this 
Fournal.—L. E. B. 


8.—THE CARNAL AND THE CRANE. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. SunG By Mr, Hrrons (60), 


ZEOLIAN. AT HAVEN, JULY, 1909. 
(2) 
= 


(Ver. 2.) < car - nal said un-to the crane‘‘If all theworldshouldturn, But 


= 
once wehad a Fa . ther, But now we have a Son.” 


| 

| o - penstretch’d to........,. drown our sins, Where Je sus stands with 

i o pen arms Of mer-cy, to in - vite us in 
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As I walked out one morning, 
A little before it was day, 

I heard a conversation 
Between a carnal and a crane. 


The carnal said unto the crane 
“If all the world should turn, 
But once we had a Father, 
But now we have a Son,”’ 


There was a star in all the East 
Shone out a shining throng, 

And shone into King Pharaoh's chamber, 
And where King Pharaoh lay. 


The wise men they soon spied it, 
And soon King Pharaoh told 

That an earthly babe was born that night 
As no man on earth could destroy. 


King Pharaoh sent for his arméd men. 
And ready then they be, 

For all children under two years old 
Shall be slainéd, they be. 


Joseph and Mary 
Was weary of their rest, 


They travelled into Egypt 
Into the Holy Land. , 


‘Go speed thy work,"’ said Jesus, 
nd carry home thy corn again 
As which this day hath sown. 


ether Jesus He has ’ 

You can tell them that Jesus He ia pass by 

Just as your seeds were sown.” 


Then up came King Pharaoh 
With his arméd men so bold, 
Enquiring of the husbandman 
Whether Jesus He has passed by. 


‘‘ The truth it must be spoken, 
The truth it must be told, 

I saw Jesus passing by 
Just as my seeds were sown.”’ 


King Pharaoh said to his arméd men 
“Your labour and mine's in vain, 

It’s full three quarters of a year 
Since these seeds were sown !"’ 


* Hone quotes a Worcestershire version, sung in 1823: 


“ And there as I did reign” (= “renne” O.E, for “ run.”) 
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This is part of a carol (“for St. Stephen’s Day”), thirty verses long, which appears 
on broadsides of the 18th century, and has been reprinted in Sandys’ Christmas 
Carols, Husk’s Songs of the Nativity, Cowper's Apocryphal Gospels, etc., etc., in 
very slightly varying forms. The Herefordshire fragment of eleven verses corres- 
ponds practically with verses 1, 2, 8, 9, 10, 14, 19, 23, 24, 25 and 27 of the whole 
thirty. The word “carnal” has been explained as meaning “crow”* (from Fr. 
corneille), but dialect-dictionaries do not give the word. 

Very full notes upon this carol are in Child’s Ballads (large edition) together with 
valuable references to the apocryphal gospels and legends upon which it is founded. 
Russia, Moravia, Spain, France, etc., have folk-ballads and stories based on these 
same legends. Possibly the word “corneille” in our carol may be due to a Norman- 
French origin. The full version of “The Carnal and the Crane” is based upon 
(a) the legend of the conversion of King Herod to the belief that Christ is born, by 
means of St. Stephen, who causes a roasted cock to rise in the dish and cry “ Christus 
natus est!” and (b) the legend of the miraculous harvest, in which Jesus turns the 
sower’s seed into ripe sheaves; thereby deceiving His pursuers, through the hus- 
bandman’s statements concerning the time of its ripening. (a) is an extremely early 
and widely-spread legend. (b) is in apocryphal gospels, but without the incident of 
the deception. Child states that he is unable to trace the origin of the latter, which 
is a very favourite addition to the miraculous harvest story amongst folk-poets of 
many nations. Swedish and Danish ballads unite (a) and (b) as does our “ Carnal 
and Crane” carol. The Herefordshire fragment wholly omits the roasted cock in- 
cident and lack the verses that tell how the Holy Family found the sower. Curiously 
enough the missing (a) incident is however supplied by the carol “ King Pharim,” 
which I noted from Sussex gypsies in 1893 (see ¥ournal, Vol. i, p. 183, and English 
Traditional Songs and Carols, Boosey, 1908). It is strange that in these two tradi- 
tional carols, which seem to make good each other’s deficiencies, “ Pharaoh” is 
substituted for “ Herod.’ Possibly a reason, connected with gypsies, which I give 
in English Traditional Songs and Carols may explain this (although Mrs. Leather 
cannot directly trace her version to gypsies), but there is also a curious passage in 
the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, of which we may here have an echo. This relates 
that the Holy Family “ went down to Memphis, and having seen Pharaoh they stayed 
three years in Egypt, and the Lord Jesus wrought very many miracles in Egypt.” 

A Danish version, giving the (a) legend and the flight to Egypt, is in Prior’s 
Ancient Danish Ballads (1860), vol. i. In this St. Stephen, usually dish-bearer to 


* Bartholomaeus says of the crow (cornix.) ‘‘ Divynours tell, that she taketh a ud spienges and 
awaytynges, and teacheth and sheweth wayes, and warneth what shal fal.""—L E 
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Herod, is driver of Herod's horses. St. Stephen's Day was sacred in Scandinavia 
to the goddess Freya, and in her honour horse-races were held on that day.* Besides 
“« St. Stephen and Herod” and “ The Carnal and the Crane” in Child’s Ballads see 
“King Pharaoh” (or “Pharim”) in English Traditional Songs and Carols for 
further notes and references. For notes on the above tune, which is distinct from 
the Sussex air, see the references given under “ The Man that lives” in this 
Fournal.—L. E. B. 


Some years ago I received another version of this ballad, stated to be derived 
from tradition, of twenty-eight verses, very closely resembling the broadside versions. 
In view of what Miss Broadwood says above, I think it probable that all these 
recently-recovered versions are in reality derived from the printed broadsides.—F. S. 


Cranes, though now extinct in England, were common in the fen country until 
near the end of the 17th century, and the fact of their flesh being esteemed a 
delicacy may have suggested the choice of this bird as a refined contrast to the crow. 
But possibly the heron may be really intended—crane being a popular misappellation 
of this bird (herons are locally called “ john-cranes” on the Lune estuary)—and if 
so, a reason for the opposition of carnal and crane is suggested; the carnal—living 
on dead flesh—conceivably signifying the natural “carnal” man; and the heron— 
preying chiefly upon living fish—representing the man who feeds upon Christ, as 
symbolized by the widely-spread fish emblem of the early Christian church (the 
letters of the Greek word ichthys standing for the initials of the title “ Jesus Christ, 
of God the Son, the Saviour,” in Greek). The suggestion of folk-etymology in the 
case of “carnal” is, I think, paralleled in folk-song by such instances as * withy” 
and “ wither,” and ‘‘sycamore” and “sigh” (earlier form syke), as in “ A poor soul 
sat sighing.” If the significance of the two birds in this carol may be interpreted 
as above, the “‘ argument” between them is apt.—A. G. G. 


* For the ancient custom of bleeding horses on St. Stephen’s Day in England, which was still 
observed in Herefordshire within living memory, see ‘* Blood-letting'' in Faiths and Folk-lore by 
W. C. Hazlitt (1905).—L. E. B. 
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9.—THE HOLY WELL. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, from a Phonograph Record. SunG By Mr. J. Hancocks (70), 
ZZ0LIAN. MonninGTon, Oct., 1908, 
aN 


As it fell out up - on a day, On a brightanda ho-ly day, Sweet 


SECOND TUNE. 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, SunG By Mrs, E. Goopwin (60), 
from a Phonograph Record. aT KinG’s Pyon, MARCH, 1909. 
+ 


“To play, to play sweet Jesus shall go, . 
To play now get You gone, 

And let me hear of no complaints 
To-night when You come home." 


Sweet Jesus went down to yonder town 
As far as the Holy Well, 

And there did He see as fine children 
As any town* can tell. 


He bid God bless them every one 
And Christ their portion be. 

“ Little children, shall I play with you? 
And you shall play with Me."’ 


But they jointly answeréd Him “ No.” 
bs were lords’ and ladies’ sons, 

And He, the meanest of them all, 
Was born in an ox's stall. 


Sweet Jesus turned Himself around, 
And neither did laugh nor smile, 

But the tears came trickling from His eyes, 
As the rain falls from the skies. 


* ? tongue. 
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Sweet Jesus turned Himself around, 
To His mother home went He, 
He says, ‘‘ I have been down to yonder town 

As far as you can see, 


I have been down to yonder town 
As far as the Holy Well, 

And there did see as fine children 
As any town can tell. 


I bid God bless them every one, 
And Christ their bodies hear* and see ; 
‘ Little children, shall I play with you, 
And you shall play with Me?’ 


But they jointly answeréd Me ‘ No,’ 
For they were lords’ and ladies’ sons, 
And I, the meanest of them all, 
Was born in an ox’s stall.” 


“* Sweet Jesus, go down to yonder town 
As far as the Holy Well, 

And take away those sinful souls 
And dip them deep in Hell!" 


“‘ Nay, nay,"’ sweet Jesus smiled and said, 
‘Nay, nay, that must not be, 

For there are too many sinful souls, 
Crying out for the help of Me.” 


Then up and spoke the angel Gabriel 
Upon our good St. Stephen, 

“‘ Although Thou art but a maiden’s child, 
Thou art the King of Heaven.” 


For other and varying texts see Sandys’ Christmas Carols Ancient and Modern 
(1833); Howitt’s Rural Life in England (1837), and reprint therefrom in Journal, 
Vol. ii, p. 303, Sylvester's Garland of Christmas Carols (1860), Sidgwick and Jack- 
son’s Popular Carols (1908), etc., etc. A Derbyshire version to a different tune is in 
Bramley and Stainer’s Christmas Carols, reprinted from Rimbault’s Christmas 
Carols (Chappell). The whole should be compared with “ The Bitter Withy” in 
this Zournal, and many of the references to the latter carol apply equally to “ The 
Holy Well.” Husk gives a version of fourteen stanzas from a Gravesend broadside 
of the 18th century. This is called “ A Carol of Christ's Humility to Sinners.” The 
broadside printers almost invariably describe this as ‘‘ A very ancient carol ” (see 
Husk). 

There are various texts for the second line of the last verse given above, such as 
“Upon a good set steven,” “Upon one sure set steven,” and ‘* Upon one (or our) 


* ? Save. 


good St. Stephen.” Husk explains the second to mean “ upon an appointed time.” 
A MS. note in the Brit. M. copy of his Songs of the Nativity corrects this solution 
to “ with a sure, set voice” (O.E. “‘stemm” or “ stefn”’ = “ voice.’’) 

The Rev. F. Wilmot of Monnington, who noted the words, has ascertained that 
the singer of this Herefordshire text sings “Saint Stephen” with full intention.* 
Mr. Sidgwick believes, however, that “‘ set steven” is probably correct, and also that 
the omission, in Sylvester's text, of the final stanza has some literary justification. 
He notes a remarkable point in the oral texts, viz., their unanimity in mixing the 
rhymed lines in stanzas five and six. Howitt’s is the only text that avoids these 
errors. For references to similar tunes to the first a air see the notes to “ The man 
that lives,” in the Fournal.—L. E. B. 


I have two Birmingham broadsides, (1) by Russell, and (2) by Bloomer. They 
differ very considerably. The fifth stanza in (1) has five lines, and as it may account 
for the misplacement of the rhyme in oral versions, noticed by Mr. Sidgwick, I 
quote it : 


But they answered him, ‘ No,"’ 
They were lords’ and ladies’ sons, 
And I the meanest of them all, 

I was but a maiden’ s child, 

Born in an ox’s stall. 


The second line of the last stanza runs: “ Upon one good St. Stephen.” The 
second broadside above mentioned is headed “ The Holy Well,” “a new carol” ; 
the first one has the title only.—C. J. S. 


* Cf. the exclamation “I swere by saynt Steuen!” in oe Bon and Mast Person by Luke 
Shepherd (1548).—L. E. B. 
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10.—THE BITTER WITHY; or, THE SALLY TWIGS. 


FIRST TUNE. 
Noted by A. M. Webb SunG By Mr, W. Cotcomse, 
and R, Vaughan Williams, WEOBLEY, 1908 AND 1909. 
— 4% iS — —— | 

; it fell out on a high ho - li day, When 

drops of rain did fall, did fall, Then Je - sus ask’d of His 

Mo- ther Ma - ry Tr He shouldgo and play at the ball. 


FIRST TUNE. SECOND VERSION, 
Sune By Mrs. Mary Jones (60), 


Noted by Rev, Edwin King, LL.D., B.C.L. at Kina’s Pyon, 1908. 
t 4 i... @ = 


SECOND TUNE. 
SunG By Mr. G. T. BRIMFIELD (MASON), 


Noted by Eleanor Andrews. WINFORTON, 1908. 
fell out one high ho - li - day, When 


fall, Our Sa - viourbegg’dleave of His 


~ 


TS 


Mo - ther Ma if He should go play 


TTS 


drops of rain did all, did 
at ball. 
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THIRD TUNE, 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, Suna By Mrs. Tristram, 
Srom a Phonograph Record. WITHINGTON, 1909. 


of 


Our viour built a bridge 


= 
fol -low'daf - ter Him, And drown - dd they were all” 
Subsequent verses. 
(a) 


4 + 
(a) (0) 
FOURTH TUNE. 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, Sunc By Mr. W Hocoper (62), 
from a Phonograph Record, AT WITHINGTON, JAN., 1909. 
— 
(Ver. 1.) Our Sa- viour ask - éd leave of His mo- ther Ma - ry 


He should go...... to play at the ball, ‘‘To at 
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own dear Son, Oh it’s time You was gone, and com- ing, com -ing home ; But pray 


do not let me hear of Your ill - do - ings, At night, whenYoudo come home.” 


“(Ver 5.)So our Sa-viourmade a bridge the beams of sun, And 


SSS = 


it He, went He; And _ thesethreejol -ly jer -dins, they 
m three, 


The following text was sung by Mrs. Jones (see first tune, 2nd version.) 


As it fell out on a high holiday, 

When drops of rain did fall, ‘did fall, 
Jesus asked of His mother Mar 

If He might go and play at the ball. 


“To play at the ball, my own dear Son, 
It's time You're going or gone, 

But let me hear of no complaints 
At night when You come home."’ 


Sweet Jesus went down into yonder town 
As tee as the Holy Well, 

And there He saw as fine children 
As any tongue can tell. 


‘I say God bless you every one, 
Your bodies and souls pray keep ; 
Little children, shall I play with you ?* 
And you shall play with Me.” 


* The division of verses 4—6 is uncertain. 
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“Oh nay, oh nay, that must not be, 
And oh nay, that must not be, 
For we are all lords’ and ladies’ sons 
Born in our bowers all."’ 


” «And the very meanest amongst them 
Told Me I was a poor maid's son 
in an oxen's stall.’ 


Sweet Jesus turned Himself round about, 
He did neither laugh nor smile, 

But the tears run trickling from His eyes 
Like water from the skies, 


Sweet Jesus went home to His mother Mary : 
‘I've been down, I’ve been down to yon 
As far as the Holy Well, 
And there I found as fine children 
As any tongue could tell. 


I said ‘God bless every one, 
Your bodies and souls pray keep, 
Little children, shall I play with you ? 

And you shall play with Me.’"” 


*‘Go You down, go You down to town, 
As far as the Holy Well, —_ 

And take away those sinful souls 
And dip them deep in Hell! "’ 


“Oh nay, oh nay, that must not be, 
And oh nay, that must not be ! 
There’s many thousand sinful souls 

Crying out for the help of Me!"’ 


Jesus made a bridge of the beams of the sun, 
And over ee went He, 

And there fo 
And drowned the three all three. 


And it's upling corns and downling corns 
The mothers of them did whoop and call: 
**Oh, Mary mild, call home your child, 
For ours are drownded all ! ’’ 
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town, 


lowed after the three jolly jordans, 


Then Mary mild called home her child, 
And laid it across her knee, 

And with a rod of bitter withy 
She gave Him thrashes three. 


‘Oh the withy, the withy, the bitter withy 
Which caused My back to smart ! 

The withy shall be the very first tree 
To perish at the heart ! ’’ 


The following version of words was sung by Mr. G. T. Brimfield (see 2nd tune). 


As it fell out, one high holiday, 
When drops of rain did fall, did fall, 

Our Saviour begged leave of His mother Mary 
If He should go play at ball. 


‘*Go play at ball, my own dear Son, 
It’s time You were going, or gone ; 

But don’t You let me hear of any complaint 
To-night, when You comes home.” 


Then it’s upling call and downling call, 
Our Saviour He did whoop and call, 

Until He met with three jolly jordins, 
And He asked them to play at ball. 


They said they was lords’ and ladies’ sons, 
Born in power, all in all, 

“And you are but a poor maiden’s child 
Born in an oxen-stall,"’ 


“If Iam but a poor maiden’s child, } 
Born in an oxen-stall, ; 
I will let you know at the very latter end 
That I am above you all!’ 


So our Saviour built a bridge of the sun, 
And over the sea, the sea went He, — 
And after did follow the three jolly jordins, 

And they were all drownded three. 


Then it’s upling call, and downling call ; 
Their mothers, they did whoop and call, 
Saying, ‘‘ Mary mild, call home your child, 
or ours are drownded all! "’ 
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Then oar mild, she called home her child, 
And laid it across her tender knee, 

And with a handful of bitter withy 
She gave Him the slashes three. 


“Oh! the withy, the withy, the bitter withy ! 
That is causing me to ache and to smart ! 

Oh! the withy shall be the very first tree 
That shall perish and die at the heart! "’ 


This carol is usually called “ The Bitter Withy”; one singer at Weobley, Mr. W. 
Colcombe, always called it “ The Sally Twigs.” For other versions, words and 
music, with copious notes, see ¥ournal, Vol. ii, pp. 205 and 300. Since these were 
printed I have frequently collected the words of the song, in Herefordshire. It is 
sometimes confused and mixed with verses of ‘The Holy Well,”. (see Mrs. Jones’ 
text), but, as each is found complete, in quite distinct forms, with different tunes, 
there seems no reason to suppose any real connection between them. Country 
singers will frequently introduce a verse from another song or ballad ; thus, a gypsy 
hop-picker sang a verse of “‘ The Carnal and the Crane” as part of “‘ The Wife of 
Usher's Well.” 

“The Bitter Withy,” first printed* in Notes and Queries 1905, contributed by Mr. 
Frank Sidgwick, has been accepted by Prof. F. B. Gummere (The Popular Ballad, 
1907,) as the first genuine popular ballad discovered since the publication of Child's 
great work. Prof. G. H. Gerould, in Publications of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, xxiii, 1, (pp. 141-167), has also investigated and confirmed its 
genuineness ; he traces the story to its sources in an elaborate and scholarly manner. 
Mr. Frank Sidgwick has contributed to Folk-Lore, June 1908, (pp. 190-200), a 
collation of texts of the ballad collected by himself since Prof. Gerould's paper was 
published. I am indebted to him for the names of the singers of the first tune 
(second version) and the second and fourth tunes in this ¥ournal. No later texts 
(of which I have several besides those here given), shed light on the corrupt or obso- 
lete words, These are variously sung as “‘ Upling scorn and downling scorn,” 
“ Upling call and downling call,” “ Uplane call and downlane call,” etc., while “jolly 
jordans” may be either “jerdins” or “jorrans.”” The singers cannot explain what 
these words mean; they usually sing “droops of rain” in the first stanza. Pro- 
fessors Gerould and Gummere regard the curse on the willow-tree as “an after- 
thought” and “a tag.” It may not have formed part of the story-radical, but yet 
it may be older. It accounts for a fact in nature: the quick decay of the willow. 
Were not the earliest myths an attempt of primitive man to find a cause for effects 


* Asolitary verse appeared in Notes and Queries, 1868. 
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in nature mysterious to him? If the story be an ecclesiastical tradition adopted by 
the unlettered people, as Prof. Gerould suggests, may it not be that a fragment of 
Celtic or Teutonic mythology has been grafted on to it? The texts of Mr. Colcombe 
and Mrs. Tristram do not vary enough from other versions to be printed here. The 
text to the fourth tune, sung by Mr. Holder—a singer of whom I first heard through 
Mr. Sidgwick—has eight stanzas differing little from the usual form. ‘‘ Up Leencom 
and down Leencom"’* and “Oh, you cold, you cold, you cold bitter withy!” are 
variants worth naming ; and the fourth verse runs: 


+‘ You are safe, you are safe, you are safe” said he, 
** You are safe, ee are safe, I (plainly) do see, 
For it is at the latter end I will make it appear 
That I am above you all.” 


—E. M. L. 


NOTES ON THE “BITTER WITHY” TUNES. 


Mrs. Jones’ tune (“ Bitter Withy” No. 1, 2nd version) is a variant of that associ- 
ated with “ Three Children sliding on the Ice "—a nursery rhyme dating, Mr. Kidson 
says, from the 17th century. See Rimbault's Nursery Rhymes for a § version, but 
the tune is more familiar to me in the triple-time form of the fragment in Dr. 
Naylor's Shakespeare and Music, where it is quoted as one of Stephano’s “ scurvy 
tunes” : 


“As sunG BY Mr. BANNISTER” [1667]. 


I shall no more to sea, to sea, Here shall I die a ~- shore, 


The second half of Mrs. Jones’ tune is nearly the same as the “ Little Sir William 
{Hugh] ” tune in Miss Mason’s Nursery Rhymes, and in English County Songs. If 
Dr. Rimbault’s tune be the original one to which “ Three Children” was sung, the 
coincidence of its association with another ballad in which three children are 
drowned under unusual circumstances is rather curious, and suggests that the 


* Another Singer, aged 80, gives ‘‘ Leen-con."’ 
t ? ‘* Joseph,” see note p. 47. 
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“ Bitter Withy ” was known to the writer of the 17th century burlesque ballad. I 
append Dr. Rimbault’s tune, together with the common-time version which I have 
always known from tradition as the tune of “ Three Children.”* It may also be of 
interest to compare an American “ Little Sir Hugh’’ + tune which shows connections 
with these English “ Bitter Withy ” airs.—A. G. G. 


THREE CHILDREN SLIDING ON THE ICE. 


FIRST VERSION. RimBav_t's Nursery Rhymes. 
N 


5 


LITTLE HARRY HUGHES AND THE DUKE’S DAUGHTER. 


From NEwELL's Games and Songs of American Children, 


t 
— = 
= = 
It was on aMay, on a mid-summer's day, Whenitrained,it did rain small; And 
to play the ball, 


4 


lit-tle Har-ry Hughesand his play - fel-lowsall Went out 


* From tradition Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland knows the same tune as Miss Gilchrist's, and in 
common time. I have also known it traditionally from childhood, but in }-time, as Chappell gives it, 
(see “ The Children in the Wood" or “Chevy Chace.” Popular Music).—L. E. B. 


t i.e., Saint, or Sir, Hugh of Lincoln, of whom much the same story is told as of Little Saint, or 
Sir, William of Norwich ; see p. 46 for further notes on the subject. 
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Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. FROM EARLY RECOLLECTION, 
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The third “ Bitter Withy” air here printed bears a strong likeness to the tra- 
ditional tune to “‘ The Mermaid” or “ Little Cabin Boy” in Chappell’s Popular 
Music, (p. 743). Its use was probably suggested to the singer by the fact that the 
latter song describes the drowning of people by a supernatural being. Such cases 
of unconscious connection are very frequently found amongst country singers. 
—L. E. B, 


NOTES ON THE “BITTER WITHY” TEXTS. 


A—sy Annie G. GILCHRIST. 
B—sy Lucy E. Broapwoop. 


A—The following version of the “ Bitter Withy ” was sent to me in 1908 by the 
Rev. H. Peckham, of Nutley, near Uckfield, Sussex, as written down from the 
singing, or rather chanting, of a gipsy woman known as Mrs. Grease-Horn (from 
her husband's nickname), who belongs to that neighbourhood. A year previously 
he had noted a still more illiterate and corrupt version from her son. The carol was 
sung, Mr. Peckham informs me, toa sort of dreary chant, without tune or rhythm. 


THE BITTER WILLER. 


‘Fell out one holiday 
"Drops of rain down fall, 

Our Saviour ask of His Mother 
Whether He might play a’ ball. 


* A’ ball, a’ ball, a child," said [she], 
“ Aint it time that You were gone ? 

Don’t let me hear of Your ill-doing 
To-night when You come home.” 


Up helly gone, down helly gone, [up hill he’s gone, etc. ?] 
And away helly he did run, 

Till he come to some willow-fortunes 
We meet three virgin sons. 


‘Which of you three virgin sons 
Will play with me a’ ball?” 

“* We are lords’ and ladies’ sons, 
Born in a vore of hall, 


And you are nothing but a poor woman’s child, 
Born in an Oxted stall.’ 

‘An’ I have you know that the very latterly end 
I one above you all."’ 
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He built him up a bridge n' streams of the sun, 
An’ over the sea crossed h 

An’ who should follow that the three virgin sons, 
An’ drowning they got, three, 


“Mary mild, call home your child, 
For ours have drownéd, three." 

She picked a bunch bitter willer, 
An’ she laid Him athrit her knee ; 


She give him slashes by one, two, three, 
Till the blood run down her knee. 


Oh, that willer, bitter willer 
That cause My back to smart ! 
And that shall be the very first tree 
That shall die and perish through the heart."’ 


My curl’s [carol’s] I must begone, 
o longer can I sta 
God bless you all, oo le great and small, 
And I you happy New Year. 


Though the above version is extraordinarily corrupt, the corruptions are easily 
elucidated from other copies, and verse three presents some interesting variations 
from the type. (‘ Oxted stall,” also, is a happy example of localisation!) ‘“ Willow 
fortunes” is reminiscent of a corresponding line in one of the Hereford copies: 
“the Holy Well, hard by the willow tree,” but I think “ willow” here is more likely 
to be “ well o’ ——-—” than really “ willow.” The words were written down for 
Mr. Peckham by an illiterate person, who elsewhere spelt willow “ willer.” The 
gipsy boy substituted “bulla fourchins” for “willow fortunes,” suggesting ‘ pool 
of ” by analogy with bullrush = pool-rush, but his version may have been 
simply a further corruption of his mother’s; as the word “virgin” occurs quite 
normally in the next line it does not seem likely that “fortunes” or “ fourchins” 
can represent the same word. If “bulla” or “ willow fortunes” be a still further 
entanglement of “jolly jerdens,” this would also preclude the identification of 
“ jerdin ” with “ virgin "—a point which, however, has already been settled by Prof. 
Gerould, who thinks “ virgins,” “children,” and “dons” are more likely to have been 
substituted for the obscure word “ jerdan” than vice versa. “ Virgins’ sons” is thus 
perhaps merely a folk-elucidation of “ Jardene sons;" not so paradoxical as it 
appears if the “ virgins’ sons” were interpreted as the children of Mary’s former 
temple companions—the Seven Virgins of the Protevangelium.* As slightly con- 


* It was the custom, as recorded in the Protevangelium, to bestow the temple virgins in marriage 
when they arrived at a marriageable age. - , 
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firming this suggestion, it may be noted that the Manchester traditional version of 
“The Holy Well” (see Fournal, Vol. ii, p. 303), opens with the first line of the 
“Seven Virgins” carol: “ Honour [Under] the leaves, and the leaves of life.” The 
carol of the Seven Virgins (see Husk’s Songs of the Nativity, F. Sidgwick’s booklet 
of Popular Carols, etc.) begins : 
All under the leaves and the leaves of life 
I met with virgins seven, 
And one of them was Mary mild 
Our Lord’s mother of heaven. 

The ‘virgins three” of the earliest Notes and Queries version (1868) of the 
“« Bitter Withy” are perhaps a similar reminiscence of this carol, which has other 
. coincidences of phrase with the “ Holy Well.” 

But there is a suggestion which has not yet been offered as to the meaning of the 
dark word “ jerdan” or “jorran.” It is here put forth with all due deference to the 
opinion of those more learned in the intricacies of the English tongue and the con- 
volutions of the English folk-mind: Has “ jerdan” once been a name applied to the 
pitchers carried by the children in one of the legends from which the carol is derived, 
afterwards misunderstood and applied to the children themselves ? 

According to Halliwell’s and Skeat’s Dictionaries (q.v.) the word jordan, in a 
sense now obsolete, (but apparently surviving at least till the middle of the 15th 
century) signified a large pot or vessel, ‘‘ formerly,” says Halliwell, “used by 
physicians and alchemists.” He describes it as “‘ very much in the form of a soda- 
water bottle, only the neck was longer, not much smaller than the body of the 
vessel.” The origin of the name, Skeat says, is uncertain, “but it may very well 
have been named from the river Jordan”; and he quotes Bardsley’s Our English 
Surnames: ‘It was the custom of all pilgrims who visited the Holy Land to bring 
back a bottle of water for baptismal purposes. . . . . Thus jordan is merely 
short for jordan-bottle.” Other forms of the word are “ jurdon” and “ jordeyne.” 
Stratmann’s M. E. Dictionary quotes from an Anglo-Latin Dictionary (The Parvula 
Parvulorum, c. 1440) “ jurdan = urna” [i.e. water-pot.] Besides this word “jordan” 
or “ jurdan,” may be mentioned the dialect word “ jorum” (cf. the “ jorrams” of the 
carol) = a large jug or pitcher ; but I do not know how far back this word may be 
traced. Dr. Wright derives it from Joram, who brought the tribute of vessels to 
King David. 

It now remains to be seen what connection the pitcher legend has with the 
“ Bitter Withy,” and how a possible confusion or misconception has arisen. Prof. 
Gerould, in the paper cited by Mrs. Leather, above, quotes three different Pseudo- 
Matthew legends as the ecclesiastical foundation of the “ Bitter Withy ” story, these 
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three being afterwards expanded into six by “ fictional embroidery,” and spread in 
England and on the Continent by vernacular versions. The three original 
Apocryphal Gospel legends were the stories of Zeno’s fatal fall, of the broken jug, 
and of Christ's sitting on the sunbeams. The expanded series, in the order in which 
they are given in the English 15th century poem known as MS. Additional 31042 
(British Museum) are: 1. The leap from hill to hill, fatally imitated by Christ’s 
companions, [explaining the entry of the bridge into the story.] 2. The repairing 
of the broken jug. 3. The suspension of the jug on the sun-ray. 4. Christ 
sitting on the sunbeam. 5. The story of Zeno. 6. The gathering up of the 
spilled water. (To these may perhaps be added a seventh, to be noticed later). The 
double incident of the miraculous re-uniting of the jug and its suspension on the 
sunbeam is found in four different English MSS., ranging in date from the end of 
the 13th to the r4th and 15th centuries, and written in three different dialects, 
Southern, Midland, and Northern. The earliest MS. of these is known to be a 
translation from a French “ Enfance.” Three of these MSS., as tabulated by Prof. 
Gerould, contain also the sitting on the sunbeam legend. The two Harleian MS. 
poems quoted below are believed by Dr. Landshoff to be redactions of a precursor 
of the Northern MS. (the MS. Additional 31042 poem already mentioned). The 
Rev. E. A. White has kindly transcribed for me, from Horstmann’s Sammlung 
Altenglischer Legenden, 1878, the pitcher legend from the 14th century MS., and the 
seat on the sunbeam legend from the 15th century MS. Both poems are in the 
Midland dialect.* 


MS. Harl. 3954 Afterward on an other day 1. 345 
fol. 70 (14 Jhdt Every chyld to other gan telle : 
(14th century) ‘* Wend we fort with good arra 


Onto the water our pottys to fylle.” 
Alle hee lokydden, I you say, 
po of hem was most snelle. 
ee gedyn fort in here way 
Ful lyty qwyle gun thei duelle. 
Jhesu fyrst the water hent ; 
Arka dede Jhesu wrong 
Hys pot to brake, the water out went. 
Jhesu seyde: ‘‘ Swych shalt thou fung.” 


* The obsolete characters have been changed into their modern equivalents, and punctuation 
marks added.—A. G. G. 
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Than Jhesu hol hys pot gan make 
Ant to his frend he seyd anon: 
‘* Wyl we pleyne bi the lake 
On the sunne bem shul our pottes gon.” 
On the sunne bem thei hem honge ; - 
Crystes hung stylle, here gan don fall ; 
Alle thei brokyn, he were not stronge. 
And Archa weppe sore wt alle. 
“ Archa” quwath Jhesu “ thou were to blame. 
Qwy madest thou my water to shide ? 
ow has thou an other shame, 
And after thi gylt thou hast thi mede."’ 


[Christ, at the boy Joseph’s request, afterwards makes Archa’s pot whole—as well 
as those of the other children—and the children return singing to their homes.] 

In the next MS. quoted, the same story is told—some portions in almost the same 
words ; but the children are sent to a well,* and the pots are also called pitchers. 
From a later portion of the same poem I quote the sunbeam seat legend : 


MS. Harl. 2399 Sythene apon a noder day 1. 453 
fol. 47 (15 Jhdt) ith childerne Jhesu ganne mete; 
(15th century) Sum wdd play and sum sayd na 


e. 
On the sune-beme Jhesu mayde bys sete ; 
As he dede, so wend thay. 
Thay fylle adown and never the bet. 
hesu lawe and mayde hys play ; 
hay that lefyt, sore thay gan grytte. 
Summe brake legge and sum they thye, 
Sum the hed and summe the arme, 
Sum the hypys and summe the knee, 
Ther schapyd non wythouten harme. 


[The legend then relates the anger and grief of the Jews at the destruction of the 
children, who are restored to speech and life by Jesus at Mary’s request.] 

Except for the substitution of children for pitchers in the sunbeam incident, the 
catastrophe of these two stories is practically the same. Christ’s waterpot is hung 
on the sunbeam and “ hangs still; the other children, emulating him, hang theirs 
also upon the beam, but their pitchers fall through and are broken ; Jesus afterwards 
makes them whole again, and the children return. home rejoicing. Christ (with 


* On Easter Sunday it was the custom at Bradwell, in Derbyshire, for children to drop pins into 
the various wells in the town It was said that a fairy presided over each well, and knew whether a 
child had deposited a pin or not. On the following Monday every child carried a bottle all day long, 
. which was filled with sweetmeats. The younger children had the bottles hung round their necks, 
It was said that the bottles of those children who had not dro a pin into one of the wells would 
break, the fairy of the well being the protector of the bottle. In the E, Riding children carry 
bottles on Easter Monday filled with clear water, into which Spanish juice is sometimes dro 
(see Addy's Household Tales, etc., 1895). This seems worth quoting in connection with the e 
obscure legends.—L. E. B. 
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whom it appears some of the children would not play) seats himself on the sunbeam ; 
the rest, essaying to do so, fall through and break their limbs; Christ blesses them 
and they immediately rise up “ whole and fere.” “They hopped and sang and made 
good cheer.” 

It is easy to see that if the word “ pitcher” or its equivalent became obscure, 
it would be apt to be interpreted in process of time as “children ” by the light of the 
alternative story, also current—or by confusion with it. In the Latin legends the 
water-pots are variously called “amphora,” “ hydria,” “ vas,” and “ uasculum ”"— 
probably as variously translated into the vernacular. In England it seems likely 
that—the scene being laid in the Holy Land—the jars were pictured, at any rate 
by some people, as of the same shape and character as the Jordan-bottles brought 
home by pilgrims. (If supposed to be of the soda-water type described by Halliwell, 
the necessity of supporting them upon something, when filled, gives a little more 
reasonableness to the idea of the sunbeam suspension). If the “jolly jerdans”’ were 
really such jars, in some early form of the “‘ Bitter Withy ” ballad, or corresponding 
rhymed legend, the more “ joli,” the greater the catastrophe of the breakage. (It 
is not claimed that the rhymed legends are the source of the ballad, but they prove 
the diffusion of the story.) I cannot help thinking that the “ Bitter Withy” ballad 
has originally opened with a drawing-water scene, hinted at in the “ Holy Well,” 
and that the pitcher opening dropped out when—or before—the “ jerdans ” became 
“rich young lords,” for whom ball-play seemed a more suitable occupation than 
drawing water. And it is partly that suggestion in the “ Holy Well” which inclines 
me to look upon it as truly connected with the “ Bitter Withy,” as a collateral, if 
not a direct, descendant. Without attaching too much weight to the variation, it 
may be noted that the fourth of Mr. F. Sidgwick’s E texts of the “ Bitter Withy” 
(from Herefordshire) has in verse four these lines : 


It was at the Holy Well, hard by the willow tree, 
That he met with the jolly jerdins three. 


To return to the legendary sources of the carol: The six stories cited by Prof. 
Gerould may perhaps be reinforced by a seventh, which seems to have a possible 
bearing on the raindrops of the first verse as well as upon the “ Bitter Withy” 
curse. (Prof. Gerould, though regarding this last as an afterthought, is “ willing to 
be convinced” to the contrary). This legend, as told in the shorter Greek Gospel of 
Thomas, depicts Christ going out to play after rain-showers and collecting the fallen 
water into pools—maliciously broken down by the child of Annas, who is cursed by 
Christ and made to wither like the willow branch in his hand with which he has 
destroyed the pools. In the Syriac “ Boyhood of our Lord Jesus” (a 6th century 
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version of Pseudo-Thomas), the curse on the son of Annas, who takes a stick from a 
willow tree to break down the pools (here said to be made “ at the ford of streams of 
water ”’) runs thus: 

‘« Without root shall thy shoot be, and thy fruits shall dry up like a bough of the 
wood which is broken by the wind and is no more.” And the boy immediately 
withered away.’ (See Harris Cowper’s Apocryphal Gospels, 1897). 

If these words, by too literal an interpretation, came to be popularly appropriated 
to the willow instead of the boy, it is easy to see how the idea would arise that the 
willow was cursed as the instrument of the Child's annoyance, or, in the later story, 
his punishment. The curse on the withy seems to be connected with a somewhat 
similar curse, in Scottish folk-lore, upon the elder-tree, as the instrument of our 
Lord’s crucifixion, and doomed thenceforward never to grow straight or strong: 

Bourtree, bourtree, crooked rung, 
Never straight and never strong ; 


Ever bush and never tree 
Since our Lord was nailed to ye. 


The ‘drops of rain’ are of course a conventional ballad-opening, but the use of 
this ballad gambit (if one may so call it) may here have been suggested by a 
recollection of the rain-pool legend. The ball-play episode, though common to 
other ballads and occurring in other legends of the Childhood, seems to borrow its 
formula in this case directly from the ballad of “ Little Sir Hugh,” and it seems 
possible that, besides the Luccan fresco and the Old French references to chastise- 
ment (see Prof. Gerould’s article) “the little rod under her apron” (cf. Mr. Sharp’s 
Somerset version) with which Sir Hugh’s mother goes out to find her boy, who has 
tarried out too long, may have helped to suggest the beating. Compare also the 
curious tag at the end of Motherwell’s “Sir Hugh ’’—oddly reminiscent of the last 
verse of the Bitter Withy : 

O the broom, the bonny bonny broom, 
The broom that makes full sore ; 


A woman’s mercy is very little, 
But a man’s mercy is more. 


The “bonny broom” wail belongs elsewhere, but the soreness, and the small 
mercy of the “ woman,”* rather suggest that this verse has been the original model, 
and nearly the original form, of the “ Bitter Withy” quatrain, the aetiology of 
whose two last lines may be a later addition. 


* The brutality of the chastisement in the Sussex gipsy version almost suggests a comparison with 
the Jew’s daughter's cruelty. 
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The following parallels of the sunbeam-seat and of the use of the sunbeam for 
suspension may be added: The “ seat perilous" of the Graal legend is made by the 
magic art of Merlin the sun-god, and may be connected with the rainbow-chair of 
the Goddess Kerridwen. ‘To build on the rainbow, says Grimm in his ‘ Teutonic 
Mythology,’ meant a bootless enterprise, and to sit on the rainbow exposed to great 
danger...” The Rev. E, A. White kindly sends me a Danish legend (from 
Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, Vol. ii, p. 259) which relates that St. Andrew of 
Stagelse was wont to hang his cap and gloves a the sunbeams while he performed 
his al fresco devotions. One day the miracle did not work, and the gloves fell 
through ; the grieved saint was given to understand that this was in consequence of 
sin in the monastery. The monks of Adelwert, says Thorpe, also hung their caps 
and cowls on the sunbeams. Prof. Gerould suggests an ancient source for the sun- 
beam bridge in the legend of the thief who used a ray of the moon as a means of 
conveyance into and out of the houses he robbed—an Oriental story known in 
Europe before the end of the eleventh century and briefly given in the Laurentian 
MS. of Pseudo-Matthew. 

The drowning does not occur in the early apocryphal forms of the sunbeam 
legend, but, once the “ bridge” was carried over water, follows naturally enough. 
Note, however, what Miss Broadwood has to say respecting a Celtic source. 
Finally, we may gather from the different English forms of the story that the scene 
of the legend has been variously laid, in popular imagination, at Jacob's Well, the 
bank, pool, or ford of the river Jordan (“ And over the river Jordan went he” see 
Mr. Sidgwick’s “y” text of the “ Bitter Withy”) and the edge of the “lake” or 
“sea” of Galilee. Topography, of course, is a negligible consideration.—A. G. G. 


(Mr. Frank Sidgwick, who has read Mrs. Leather’s and Miss Gilchrist’s notes, 
agrees with Mrs. Leather that the cursing of the willow in the last verse is probably 
aetiological, “and that therefore the story of the drowning may have been grafted 
on to the story of the slashing and consequent cursing.”” He considers Miss 
Gilchrist’s addition (of the story of the child of Annas from the Syriac ‘“* Boyhood "’) 
to Prof. Gerould's collections to be “ valuable,” but thinks “we must allow for the 
probable existence of other tree-cursing stories,” and quotes another instance of 
aetiology in the explanation of the trembling of the aspen, which fears the Judg- 
ment Day because Judas hanged himself upon it. He is sceptical about Miss 
Gilchrist’s other suggestions, while admitting their ingenuity, and quotes Murray's 
Dictionary as saying that the origin of the word “jordan” (in the connection cited) 
is “ unknown,” and as giving a different description of its shape from Halliwell's. 
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Miss Gilchrist writes: ‘* Whether or not there be any real connection between 
the river Jordan and jordan, a water-pot, (a point upon which my theory only partly 
rests), there is some indication that they were so connected by popular etymology in 
the 15th century, in the curious variant of the pitcher episode in MS. Additional, 
31,042, where Jesus, carrying the water from the well in his skirt, deposits it in a 
[hollow ?] “standand stane.” From this natural urn (as it appears to be) 


Twa stremys to Naufrike [Nazareth ?}] bad he rinne; 
The tane hight Jor, the tothire hight Dane. 


What is the motif of this story, unless to explain why a water-pot should be called 
a “jor-deyne”—-or conversely, why the name of the river Jordan = waterpot? 
Cf. the folk-etymology of Loch Lurgan in Ireland—so-called, according to the 
grotesque legend, because Fionn threw the shin-bones of his aunt into it. An alter- 
native and, I think, quite feasible solution of the word “jordan” in the carol is, 
however, suggested by Miss Broadwood and partly based upon the English rhymed 
legends cited above: Is the word “jordans” a corruption of “Jew dons?” 
In all the accounts Christ’s playmates are Jews or “ Jewen children,” and in one 
the malicious boy is Judas* (perhaps giving rise to “‘ Jew dons”). But any solution, 
at this date, can hardly be more than a guess at truth, and the “ probabilities ” 
remain unprovable.’’} 


B—B. H. Cowper in his Apocryphal Gospels mentions that this carol, and the 
“ Cherry Tree ” and “ Carnal and the Crane” carols are in a chap-book printed circa 
1843 in Birmingham. Consult Budge’s History of the Blessed Virgin Mary (1899), 
and Archiv fiir dar Studium der neueren Sprachen, part Ixxiv, (B.M., pp. 4052, p.) 
besides the works mentioned by Miss Gilchrist in this fournal. 

Several striking and suggestive parallels to this legend, and to other apocryphal 
stories concerning the child Jesus, are to be found scattered throughout Celtic 
traditional story. See, more especially, some incidents in the life of Fionn, in Waifs 
and Strays of Celtic Tradition, Argyllshire Series, iv, (Campbell). We there read 
of a child of miraculous birth, who is struck with a bundle of hawthorn, or briar, 
twigs, (pp. 16-19, and 24-26). This child drowns the children of his father’s enemies, 
on a Sunday, in a sacred loch, “ Lurgann,” (for Miss Gilchrist’s independent reference 
to this loch, see above.) 


* The number of children, elsewhere generally indefinite, is given as three in this account. 
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On page 260 is a story of three Kings’ children who play at ball.* The ball rolls 
into the house of a woman who is a silver-worker. Ceudach, being the politest of 
the three boys, goes into the woman's house to get it. The woman gives him gold 
and silver, but lays crosses and spells on all three, prophesying their death in battle. 
The boys then cry (as those who are bewitched are made to cry in other Celtic 
legends), “ Up and down with your crosses and spells!” Fionn appears later in 
the story of these three Kings’ sons. This Celtic story of the children and the 
lost ball is strikingly similar to many versions of the ballad of “ Little Sir, or 
Saint, Hugh of Lincolnt and the Jew’s daughter.” (Cf. the numerous variants in 
Child’s Ballads, large edition). In Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition, and also 
Campbell's Tales of the West Highlands, there are references to magical bridges, 
the crossing of waters by supernatural means, etc. I had noted very many points 
of likeness between these very pagan Gaelic prose traditions and the English ballads 
of “ The Bitter Withy” and “Sir Hugh” before finding that Miss Gilchrist had 
independently, and through quite different sources, traced a connection between the 
latter carols—both in words and tunes. 

Note that Herd’s MS. version of “ Sir Hugh” in Child’s Ballads, gives “ merry 
Linkim” for “ Lincoln,” (cf. “ Up Leen-com”’ etc., of “The Bitter Withy”’ texts), 
that “St. Hugh” becomes “Saluter’’ in a Shropshire version (cf. ‘*Ceudach ; ”’) 
and that the American version—imported from Ireland, where the “‘ Hugh” ballad 
is widely known—of which Miss Gilchrist quotes the tune in this ¥ournal, says of 
Hugh’s mother : 


She walked up and down the street 
With a little sally-rod in her hand 


before she discovered her child drowned in a well. From the foregoing, and other 
points too many to include here, may we not infer that there is probably a remote 
and forgotten connection between the ‘‘ Bitter Withy ” and “Sir Hugh” carols, and 
that some more ancient legend has been the origin both of the pagan and ecclesias- 
tical fragments which survive to this day? As regards the text of the “ Bitter 


* For | suggestive notes on the ceremonial three-fold games of ball played on “high 
holidays,” and especially Easter Day, in the middle ages, see Names and their Meaning by L. Wagner 
(3897), The Medieval Stage by E. Chambers (1903), Faiths and Folk-lore by W. C. Hazlitt, (1905), 
and G. L. Gomme's The Village Community (1890). Mr. Gomme believes that the ball-contests 
which took place, and still take place, in various parts of England, Scotland, and Wales, on New 
Year's me Shrove Tuesday and other holidays, are the survival of clan-feuds. For the purposes of 
the struggle the players are divided into “ up-town and down-town"’ boys or men, “ up-streeters and 
down-streeters,’’ ‘“‘ up'ards and down’ards,’’ ‘‘ up-the-gates and down-the-gates,"’ etc. ; those of the 
lower end trying to get the ball to the higher end of the town, and vice versd. Have we here an ex- 
planation of the “ upling and downling,’’ etc., in these ball-playing ballads ?—L. E. B. 


t “Little Sir, or Saint, William of Norwich,” also. 
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Withy,” the unusual verse sung by Mr. Holder, (see p. 35) suggests that “ You're 
safe” was originally “Joseph,” by which name the infant Christ addresses him 
familiarly in versified apocryphal legend (Altenglische Legenden pp. 43, 52, etc.) 
Joseph, blamed for, and sorely perplexed by the conduct of the child Jesus and the 
terrible effects of His miracles, acknowledges His divinity thus: ** Josep answerede 
with oute delai ‘ Jesus is a god verray’” (ibid, p. 53). A paraphrase of the “ above 
you all” lines is in the same work (p. 28), where Jesus, having been smitten by the 
“ grete Maistre of clergie,” says “ He that thou hast nouthe i smite A thousand sithe 
more can thane thou and alle this othur men.” The closely-allied “‘ Holy Well” 
carol in this fournal should be compared, texts and tunes, with the “ Bitter Withy.” 


—L. E. B. 

11.—DIVES AND LAZARUS. 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, SunG By Mr, J. Evans, 
from a Phonograph Record. Ditwyn, JANUARY, 1907. 


fell out up - on one dey Rich Din: feast, And 
a 

he in-vit - ed all hisfriends And gen - try of _ the best. 


For a distinct tune, and words, with notes and references, see Fournal ii, p. 125. 
The singer of the above tune sang in conclusion—after the “ serpent’s knee” verse 
—as follows : 

Then Divus* lifted up his eyes, 
And saw poor Lazarus blest, 


‘A drop of water, brother Lazarus! 
For to quench my flaming thirst. 


me Mr. Evans sang and wrote ‘“ Divus"’ consistently, partly preserving the usual old form of 
Diverus.”’ 
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(a) | 
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If I had as many years to live 
As there is blades of grass, 

I would make it in my will secure ; 
That the Devils should have no power !"’ 


Oh, hell is dark, oh, hell is deep, 
Oh, hell is full of mice,* 

It is a pity that any poor sinful soul 
Should depart from our Saviour Christ. 


And now my carol’s ended, 
No longer can I stay. 
God bless you all, both great and small, 
And Goa send you a happy New Year. 


Another version, kindly supplied to me by Mr.°H. C. Beddoe, of Hereford, was 
learnt by his brother in this county many years ago. It ends:— 


If I had as many years to abide 
As there are blades of — 
an ending 
Then I should have { 8” Snaing day, 
But in hell for ever must last. 


It I had as many years to abide 
As there are » hm in the sky 
Then I should have day, 


unending 
But in hell for ever must lie. 


At merry Christmas time, 
And among good Christians all, 
This Christmas car-i-ol might be sung 
In either house or hall. 


The last verse in this and in Mr. Evans’ version was probably not peculiar to this 
song, but shows, as the folk say who sing it, that it was used by them as a Christmas 
Carol. Mr. W. Colcombe sings the words of “ Dives and Lazarus” to the tune 
noted from him in 1905 (see ‘“‘ The Moon shines bright,” Journal, Vol. ii, p. 131). 
Some Herefordshire singers use practically the same air as the traditional tune to 
“ Dives and Lazarus’ given in Bramley and Stainer’s Christmas Carols.—E. M. L. 


For another tune, words, and references see Fournal, Vol. ii, p. 125. Howitt quotes 
four verses in Rural Life of England, ii, 213. Hone mentions it amongst carols 
“annually printed,” (1823). A ‘ballet of the Ryche man and poor Lazarus” was 
licensed in 1558, and Child shows how popular the subject of this carol is in the 


* Cf. “Christ made a Trance.'’ Other versions give ‘‘ mist,"’ lies,’’ or lice." 
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folk-song of most European nations. Mr. Sidgwick, who included a reprint with 
eighteen stanzas in Popular Carols, (The Watergate Booklets, Sidgwick and Jackson, 
London, 1908), points out that the only considerable variations in Mr. Evans’ words 
from Child's A text (which is Sylvester's and Husk’s), are in the three final stanzas 
printed above.—L. E. B. 


12,—THE SEVEN VIRGINS; or, UNDER THE LEAVES. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams, SuNG BY ANGELINA WHATTON (Gypsy), 
DORIAN. from a Phonograph Record. NEAR WEOBLEY, OCT., 1908. 


_ () #? (4) 


' 
one of those was Ma-ry mild, Was _ our King’s mo-ther from Heaven. 


Variants, (a) verses 2 and 3 have Biche 
| ? 
verse 2 has verses 3, 4 and § have 


(e) werse 3 has ch here. 


» verses 2 and 3 have CO here. 


Under the leaves, the leaves of life, 
I saw the maidens seven, 
And one of them was Mary mild 
As was our King's mother from Heaven. 


ba asked me what I was looking for, 
1 under the leaves of life: 

‘I am looking for sweet Jesus Christ, 
( .) { With His body nailed to the tree." 
6.) \ To be our heavenly guide.” 


* Usually “of.” 
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‘Go you down, go you down to yonder town, 

(6.) 4 As far as the Hol-i-well, 

(ab.) { As far as you can see, 

And there you'll find sweet Jesus Christ, 
With His body nailed to a tree." 


‘* Dear Mother, do not weep for me, 
Your weeping does Me some harm, 
That I (? John) may be a comfort to you 

When I am dead and gone. 


Dear mother, dear mother, you must love John, 
For John is an.angel so bright, 
That he may be a comfort to you 
(a.) | When I am dead and gone."’ ’ 
(b. Dear Mother what have I been."’ 


**Oh no, dear Son, that never can be, 
That I should love John 
As well as my own Son Jesus, 
That I bore from my own body."’ 
Oh the rose, the rose, the gentle rose, 
Th fern* hat 
 } laurel that grows so green, 


May the Lord give us grace in every place, 
o pray till our ending day. 


The lines marked (a) and (b) were sung respectively by (a) Mrs. Whatton, and (b) 
Mrs. Loveridge, gypsies picking hops at the Homme, near Weobley, Sept. 1908. 
This carol is a corrupt fragment of words for which references are given in the 
following note in this Journal. In More Ancient Carols the last lines run: 


God give us grace in every place 
To pray for our King and Queen ; 
Furthermore for our enemies all, 
Our prayers they should be strong ; 


Amen, good Lord; your charity 
Is the ending of my song. 


—E. M. L. 


W. Howitt, in his Rural Life of England (1837) gives one verse of this carol 
(Vol. ii, p. 212), and mentions that it was one of those collected by Miss Jewsbury in 
the Manchester neighbourhood, and presented to his wife. Mr. F. Sidgwick, who 
included one version (from Sylvester) in More Ancient Carols (The Shakespeare 


* “Fennel” in some versions. 
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Head Press Booklets, Stratford-on-Avon, 1906) and another, with two additional 
verses in Popular Carols (Sidgwick and Jackson, London, 1908), writes as follows: 
“It is most satisfactory to find this carol still in tradition, in however corrupt a form. 
As far as I can trace it, only one version was until recently extant; it was first 
printed by Sylvester in A Garland of Christmas Carols (1860), from an old Birming- 
ham broadside of eleven stanzas. Husk reprinted from Sylvester. Mr. Bullen 
included it in his Carols and Poems (1885), where, I presume, Mr. Quiller Couch 
saw it. He has printed it more than once—in his story “I saw three Ships” (1892), 
in a newspaper causerie, and in The Oxford Book of English Verse (1900). The 
text in Popular Carols has two new verses, one of which is extremely interesting, as 
it occurs almost word for word in a lyric of the 15th century, besides filling a gap 
in the Sylvester version. This text I found, with a number of other good carol 
texts, in a unique chap-book of 1847; in the last verse it gives “To pray for 


Victoria our Queen.” I believe I am right in saying that this is the first record 
of a tune to “ The Seven Virgins.” —F. S.” 


The air here given should be compared with that to “ The Moon shines bright” 
in Bramley and Stainer’s Carols.—L. E. B. 


As Bramley and Stainer’s carol, above mentioned, and its tune (which is also 
associated with “Old King Cole,”) are printed by Rimbault as traditional in 
Lancashire, it seems quite likely that the above tune was that to which the “ Seven 
Virgins” was sung in the neighbourhood of Manchester seventy years ago. I 
obtained a Lancashire variant of the same tune, to other words (‘‘ My Johnny was a 
Shoemaker ”) last year.—A. G. G. 
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OVER YONDER’S A PARK. 


Norte sy Anniz G. GILCHRIST. 


More than forty years ago a traditional carol, full ‘of symbolical suggestion, was 
communicated to Notes and Queries by a correspondent. No other traditional 
version has since been noted,* nor has the significance of the carol been expounded. 
The elucidation here suggested does not and cannot claim to be in any sense an 
authoritative interpretation, but as it is the first which, as far as I am aware, has 
been attempted, it has been deemed of sufficient interest to find a place in this special 
carol number of the ¥ournal, and may direct to the subject the attention of others, 
more competent to judge of the value and significance of the coincidences here 
brought together. 

The carol was sent to Notes and Queries in 1862, by a correspondent signing him- 
self “‘«.7.x.,” who, some years previously, had taken it down from the singing of a 
boy—one of a troupe of Christmas morris-dancers—in N. Staffordshire. «.7.«.’s en- 
quiries for other copies or further information about the carol remained unanswered 
until 1905, when by a happy accident Mr. Frank Sidgwick's attention was directed 
to the song. Mr. Sidgwick discovered that it was a variant of a medieval carol 
printed in Fligel’s Anglia, Vol. xxvi, 1903, from a copy preserved in a late 14th to 
early 15th century MS. in Balliol College Library—the MS. in question being the 
common-place book of Richard Hill, a London tradesman, who had brought to- 
gether in his book a number of carols, with much other poetry, both secular and 
religious, from literary sources. (See notes at the end of Mr. Sidgwick’s Early 
English Lyrics respecting this carol). Mr. Sidgwick’s interesting discovery was 
communicated to Notes and Queries, 10 S., 1V, Sept. 2nd., 1905, where the two 
versions, separated by nearly four hundred years, were printed side by side in his 
note ; and the collation of the two copies supplied me with the clue here followed, 
coinciding as it did with some chance reading on the subject of the Holy Graal 


* Since this was written Dr. Vaughan Williams has supplied an interesting traditional version from 
Derbyshire, noted in 1908, which is printed in this ¥ourna/.—A. G. G. 
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which suddenly seemed to flash a light upon the significance of the carol.* The 
two versions are here reprinted, by Mr. Sidgwick’s permission, from his Early 
English Lyrics (edited jointly with E. K. Chambers) ; the marginal interpretations 
which I have added are amplified and explained below. 


CORPUS CHRISTI.+ 


Lully, lulley, lully, lulley, 
The faucon hath born my make away. 


1. He bare him up, he bare him down, 
He bare him into an orchard brown. 


2. In that orchard there was an halle, 
That was hangéd with purpill and pall. 


3. And in that hall there was a bede, 
It was hangéd with gold so rede. 


4- And in that bed there lithe a knight, 
His woundés bleding day and night. 


5. By that bede side kneleth a ma ay 
And she wepeth both night and day. 


6. And by that bede side there stondeth a stone, 
Corpus Christi wreten there on. 


OVER YONDER'S A PARK. 


Over yonder’s a park which is newly begun, 
All bells in Paradise I heard them a-rin 

Which is silver on the outside and go d within, 
And I love sweet Jesus above all things. 


And in that park there stands a hall, 
Which is covered all over with purple and pall. 


And in that hall there stands a bed. 
Which is hung all round with silk curtains red. 


And in that bed there lies a knight, 
Whose wounds they do bleed by day and by night. 


At that bed side there lies a stone, 


Which is our blessed Virgin Mary then kneeling on. 


Old refrain, here made to 
signify the Church mourning, 
as a dove for her mate, over 
the withdrawal of the Graal? 


Joseph of Arimathza bears 
the Graal to the apple-orchard 
= Avalon. 


The Castle of the Graal. 


The couch of its Wounded 
Keeper. 

The Wounded Keeper of the 
Graal = Maimed King = 
Amfortas. 


The Damsel of the Graal. 


The Paten of the Eucharist 
(See below.) 


Cnet Oe founded by Joseph of 
thzea at 


Sanctuary of the Graal, or 
place of the High Altar. 


Altar = sepulchre (or cross), 


Daily sacrifice of Christ in 
the Eucharist. 


Meaning of stone now lost. 
The may becomes the Virgin, 
adoring her Son. 


* Fligel calls it ‘eine geistliche Allegorie,” but, I believe, without offering any elucidation. 


+ The carol appears without title in the MS. Its name of “Corpus Christi’’ (Mr. Sidgwick’s 
suggestion) is merely a means of reference. 
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1. Joseph with his vessel at 
the Sepulchre, or foot of the 
At that bed’s foot there lies a hound, cross. 
Which is licking the blood as it daily runs down. 2. His priestly descendant 
celebrating the daily Eu- 
charist. 


At that bed’s head there grows a thorn, Joseph's thorn at Glaston- 
Which was never so blossomed since Christ was born. ury. 


It is to be noted that there is nothing to connect the first version of the carol with 
Glastonbury, except so far as Avalon=Glastonbury—a comparatively late identifi- 
cation ; and I should guess its foundation to be an early ballad based on the ‘ Quest’ 
or ‘ Perceval’ portion of the Graal legend—or perhaps even the Celtic legend of 
Arthur lying wounded in Avalon. But its original significance has apparently 
become overlaid with a new one, connecting it with the ‘ Joseph’ or ‘ Early History’ 
portion of the Graal legend, and the Corpus Christi verse would derive from the 
date of this new symbolism. Two passages, (a) from the prose Le Petit Saint Graal, 
and (b) from Robert de Borron's metrical romance Le Roman de Saint Graal, quoted 
from their 13th century transcriptions by Mr. A. E. Waite in his Hidden Church of 
the Holy Graal, seem to throw light upon this symbolism. For the sake of space I 
give a translation only of the passages, which record Christ’s words to Joseph of 
Arimathza when He brought the Holy Graal to him in the tower and directed him 
in what manner to celebrate the sacrament :— 

(a) “Thus, as I said at table, several tables shall be used for the sacrifice and 
symbolise the cross; and of the vessels used for the sacrifice and the consecration, the 
chalice in which my body is consecrated in the form of a host symbolises the tomb in 

which thou placedst my y, and the paten which is placed upon it signifies the cover 
with which thou didst cover me.” 

(b) “In many countries 

This table* shall be represented ; (* of the Last Supper.] 
As you took me down from the cross 

And me in the pe 

This is the altar on which I shall be placed 
oy those who sacrifice me [to me ?] ; 

The cloth in which I was wrapped 

Shall be called corporal ; 

The vessel in which my blood was placed 
Shall be called chalice ; 

The paten placed on it 

Shall signifiy the stone 

With which I was sealed 

When I was laid in the tomb.” 


Note: Verses 2 to 5, inclusive, of the Corpus Christi version, and the corresponding portion of the 
‘Park " form, appear to be the oldest part of the carol, and will bear the earlier interpretation of 
Graal Quest incidents ; the beginning and end of the carol probably, I think, in both versions, and 
certainly in one, are of later date. 
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Two different arrangements of the symbolism are thus seen in the two passages : 


(a) The altar = the cross, 
The chalice [ciborium] = the sepulchre, 
The paten = the cover (“ couvercle”’) of the tomb. 


(b) The altar = the sepulchre, 
The corporal = the graveclothes, 
The chalice = the vessel of sacred blood, 
The paten = the stone sealing the tomb. 


Though a connection with the Corpus Christi stone of the carol is, I think, 
apparent, there is some uncertainty as to which of the above formulas is followed 
in the carol, as ‘‘a” is incomplete without mention of the sacred blood, and also 
somewhat ambiguous ; and, on the other hand, the Balliol MS. version seems, in the 
light of the Graal passages, to break off abruptly. But the resemblance seems 
closest to “b”’, and I read the first version of the carol thus: The bed is the altar = 
sepulchre ; the knight is Christ, daily sacrificed in the Eucharist ; the stone inscribed 
Corpus Christi is the paten. The sacred vessel representing the chalice is absent, as 
in “a”, together with the corporal (unless the latter be signified by the rich hangings 
of the bed), but it is possible that two verses may once have followed, placing these 
two symbols at the foot and head of the bed, where the hound and thorn appear in 
the traditional form. (It should be said that any evidence that the ‘‘ Corpus Christi” 
version is fragmentary must be internal, as there is no suggestion of this in the MS. 
itself.*) But if the lyric became adapted as a special carol for the medizval high 
festival of Corpus Christi, as I surmise, the singling out of the first eucharistic 
element is not remarkable. 

In the traditional version there are variations and also additions: The bed is the 
altar-sepulchre (or cross); the sacred body is laid upon it ; the stone is still present, 
though the meaning has become obscured; I conceive the faithful hound to stand 
for Joseph of Arimathza, gathering the sacred drops in his vessel, either at the 
foot of the cross, or, according to another account, after the body has been placed 
in the sepulchre; the hound thus seems to be a variation of the chalice-symbol. 
Joseph’s staff appropriately follows the Joseph verse, the ‘hound’ and ‘thorn’ verses 
being possibly variants upon earlier symbols of chalice and corporal as bason and 
graveclothes. 

We may now take some other points in their order. 

The Faucon Refrain. Though I do not suppose that the faucon refrain was 
originally anything but secular in intention (Cf. a possible echo of it in “The 


ve. Bailey, the librarian, kindly examined the MS. for me, and the statement is made on his 
authority. 
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Tyrant hath stolen my true Love away,”), several different meanings may later have 
been attached to it as part of a Graalic carol. The faucon bearing away the 
(presumed) dove may signify the recession of the Graal, and by that recession the 
victory of the Latin Rite in the abrogation of the Eficlesis clause which is supposed 
to have belonged to the Celtic Rite. The Epiclesis clause was an added petition 
for the descent of the Comforter (whose emblem is the dove), first on the worshippers 
and then on the elements, that they may be converted into the Divine Body and 
Blood. Formally abolished c. 850, it is said to have survived to the period of the 
Graal literature, and according to the Celtic hypothesis (summarised in Mr. A. E. 
Waite’s Hidden Church of the Holy Graal), the “* Secret Words” first imparted to 
Joseph of Arimathzea in prison, allusion to which is found in the De Borron cycle of 
the Graal legend, refer to this Epiclesis clause. This is but one of several sugges- 
tions which might be made in accordance with different interpretations of the real 
meaning of the withdrawal of the Graal. 

The Orchard. This verse may have a double significance and typify also Joseph 
bearing the body of Christ to his garden. Apart from the Graal romances, there is 
evidence that Joseph was “a familiar and favourite legendary figure on British soil ” 
from an early period. Sometime during the 12th century, Avalon ( = the isle of 
apples), the Celtic Paradise, became identified with the old Christian site of Glaston- 
bury, and Glastonbury’s claims in connection with the Graal and Joseph took form 
in the same century. 

The Hall. Various descriptions of the mystic and richly furnished Castle of the 
Graal are given in the romances. In Perceval le Gallois the Earthly Paradise is 
located behind it. 

The Bed. The couch of the Wounded Keeper or Maimed King has already taken 
on a new significance. C/. the mysterious bed in the Ship of Solomon (Grand St. 
Graal), interpreted to Nasciens as the Holy Altar on which the Divine Son is conse- 
crated and offered daily; in another sense the Cross of Christ; in still another, 
Christ's resting-place when He had suffered death. At the head of the bed was the 
Crown of David, at the foot his Sword. Are these emblems replaced by the hound 
and thorn of the traditional version of the carol? Or are the hound and thorn 
substituted for missing eucharistic symbols, as already suggested ? 

The Knight. Cf. this image of the daily suffering Christ with St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ hymn for the feast of Corpus Christi: “ Pange, lingua, gloriosi Corporis 
mysterium.” 

The May. The damsels in service of the Graal are variously described in the 
romances, and vary in number and office. This Weeping May is probably to be 
identified with the damsel whose only office is to weep (in Parsifal and the Mont- 
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pellier Conte del Graal.) But compare with the whole picture the description in 
Perceval le Gallois* of the Graal Castle, where Lancelot ‘ beholdeth the richness of 
the hall and seeth nought figured there save images of saints, men, and women ; 
and he seeth the hall hung about with cloths of silk in many places.” He is led 
before “ King Fisherman” [the maimed King] ‘‘in a chamber where he lay right 
richly . . . on a bed so rich and so fair apparelled as never was seen a better, 
and one damsel was at his head and another at his feet.” A later passage in the 
same romance may help to explain the substitution of the Virgin for the ‘ may,’ in the 
other form of the carol, though the change is in itself a natural one to follow the 
new interpretation of the wounded knight. ‘The good King Fisherman is dead 
that made every day our service be done in the most holy chapel there where the 
Most Holy Graal every day appeared, and where the Mother of God appeared from 
the Saturday until the Monday that the service was finished.” 

Corpus Christi. The growth of the dogma of transubstantiation, made an article 
of faith by the fourth Lateran Council in 1215, is reflected in the Graal romances ; 
Mr. A. E. Waite quotes Perceval le Gallois, the Grand St. Graal and the Galahad 
Quest as instrumental in promoting that dogma by their “ proclamation of a sacro- 
saintly feast of Corpus Christi maintained for ever in the Hidden House of the 
Graal until the final assumption into Heaven of the sacred emblems at Sarras.” 
“ The high symbolical festival of Corpus Christi” as he says in another place “ pro- 
vided an external epilogue to the closed canon of the Graal, as if by a final substitu- 
tion that which was taken away, or at least ex hypothesi, was to be in perpetuity 
memorialized about the precincts of the gate by the wardens thereof.” 

Traces of the same dogma of transubstantiation are, I think, to be seen in the 
refrain of the “ Park” version of the carol :— 

“ All bells in Paradise I heard them a-ring, 
And I love sweet Jesus above all thing.’ t 

“In 1229 Gregory IX devised the ringing of a bell before consecration as a 
warning for the faithful to fall on their knees and worship Christ in the Eucharist.’’} 
Cf. also the rhymed description in Brand’s Popular Antiquities of the Corpus 
Christi processions of former times : 

“ A number great of Sacring Belles with pleasant sound doe — ay 


The straunger passing through the streete upon his knees doe 
And earnestly upon the bread as on his God doth call.” 


* I quote Dr. Sebastian Evans’ translation, The High History of the Holy Graal. 


+ The older form, and no doubt the — reading of this line, Cf. ‘‘ When he was borne that 
made all thing " (See No. 72 of Mr. F. Sidgwick’s Early English Lyrics.—A. G. G. 


} The Hidden Church of the Holy Graal, p. 23. 
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It is to be noted that in Perceval le Gallois bells are spoken of as first used in 
Greater Britain in the service of the Graal. Before beginning the service of the 
Graal in the holy chapel, the hermits took the bell from the last of a procession of 
these holy men who came to chant before the Holy Graal, “and smote thereon at 
the altar.” After setting the bell on the ground “ then began they the service most 
holy and glorious.” The history of this bell may perhaps throw light upon the 
“ bells of Paradise” of the carol refrain. It was brought with two others from the 
Land of Promise by three priests named Gregory. Solomon had cast three bells, 
one for the Saviour of the World, and one for his sweet Mother, and one for the 
honour of his saints. Wherefore this bell [it is not clear which of the three is 
indicated] had been brought into the Kingdom, where none had existed before, to 
serve as a pattern for others. (The coincidence of the name Gregory with Pope 
Gregory of the ‘ sacring bell’ is curious. The date ascribed to Perceval le Gallois 
is circa 1220, but the MS. itself is assigned more broadly to the 13th century). As 
regards the localization of the “ Park” form of the carol, it may be noted that bells 
and bell-ringing were amongst the traditions of Glastonbury ; but the carol refrain 
seems—as indicated above—to have formed an original part of a carol of the Holy 
Eucharist, or else of one sung on Corpus Christi day. 

The Park. This may be simply a variant of the orchard, though “ newly begun” 
and “silver on the outside and gold within” are puzzling descriptions. If in the 
symbolism of the bed there is a reminiscence of the bed in the Ship of Solomon, it 
may be remembered that the ship itself, in which that bed was found, signified 
“God's new House” (Holy Church)* and that at Glastonbury was founded by 
Joseph of Arimathza, according to legend, the first Christian Church in Britain. 
The special sanctuary of Glastonbury was St. Joseph’s Chapel of Our Lady, built 
on the site of the original church and approached from the Great Church (consecrated 
in 1303) by a galilee porch. (Is it possible that ‘park’ should be ‘ porch?’ 
“ Arches and parches” occur in the carol “Come, all you little Streamers.”) To 
hazard another suggestion: Is ‘park’ a corruption of the medizval ‘ parclose,’ an 
enclosure or partition-screen, more especially the railing, screen, or other enclosure 
separating a tomb or chapel from the rest of the church? In any case, the sanctuary 
of the Graal seems to be indicated, whether or not the description may refer to the 
glories of some building or addition to the buildings at Glastonbury, such as the 
Chapel of Our Lady, with its holy relics and golden super-altar, or the magnificent 
rood-screen of which history tells. 


* See Dr. Furnivall’s edition of Lovelich’s Seynt Graal, Ch. xxx, i, 597-8, (E.E.T.S.) 
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Red as a symbolic colour. The transition from “gold so red” to “red silk” is an 
easy one; at the same time red is the appropriate liturgical colour, in the new 
significance of the wounded knight. Malais speaks of its use in connection with the 
“ féte du Saint Sacrement ” as the “souvenir de sang et de la Passion du Seigneur.” 

The Virgin. In localizing the carol at Glastonbury, there may be some allusion 
here to the “ymage of our lady” which, according to the Lyfe of $oseph of 
Armathia,* Joseph “made wyth his owne hand”. ‘ That same ymage,” says the 
writer of the Lyfe, “is yet at Glastonbury. .... There [i.e., in the ‘ chapel of our 
ladye’s assumpcyon ’]} ye may it se.” The Lyfe dates from the reign of Henry VII. 
The Virgin also appears on the seal of Glastonbury—perhaps because the first chapel 
was dedicated to her by Joseph. Besides the passage already quoted from Perceval 
le Gallois, recording her presence at the service of the Graal, King Arthur’s vision, 
in which the Virgin herself assisted in the service of her Son’s body in the 
Eucharist, may be recalled as suggesting a special appropriateness in her intro- 
duction into the carol. 

The Hound. We can only speculate as to whether the hound originally belonged 
also to the Corpus Christi version. If it did occur in conjunction with the damsel, 
before the ‘may’ became the Virgin, it seems possible to identify it with the hound 
of Percival’s sister—the damsel seated at the head of the bed, in one picture of the 
wounded King Fisherman (see Perceval le Gallois), This little brachet is the com- 
panion of the shield of the Holy Rood (Red Cross) which once belonged to Joseph 
of Arimathza, and is left by Percival’s sister at the court of King Arthur, together 
with the shield. The brachet and shield are taken away by Percival, and the hound 
is last seen in the romance—still in company with the shield—at the hermitage of 
Josuias—Joseph’s descendant. So there isa strong suggestion that the hound in the 
romance is connected in some way with Joseph of Arimathza. But if the hound be 
a later addition to the carol, unconnected with this brachet of the Graal romance (or 
certain other damsels with hounds in the Quest cycle), it probably stands, I think, as 
a medieval symbol of fidelity, for Joseph himself. In one MS. of the Grand St. 
Graal (See note in Furnivall’s edition of Lovelich’s Seynt Graal, p. 29) there is an 
illustration showing Joseph seated at the foot of the cross “‘ collecting the drops of 
blood from the chest and feet in a basin”, (though the text of the same MS. says 
that it was gathered after the Descent, when Joseph laid the Body in the sepulchre). 
“Mary, wringing her hands, stands on Christ’s right, and John, pointing to Him, on 
the left.” Compare this picture of the faithful Joseph with that of the hound in the 
carol. In a second sense the hound would represent Joseph’s descendant in the 


* See W. W Skeat's Foseph uf Arimathie, (E.E.T.S.) 
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priesthood at Glastonbury, daily (as commanded in Christ’s message to Joseph) 
celebrating the Eucharist. 

The Thorn. It seems tolerably evident that the allusion is to the Glastonbury 
thorn, which, according to local tradition, grew from Joseph’s staff when he struck it 
into the ground on his arrival at Glastonbury, and blossoms on Christmas Day. 
The story of Joseph's staff is not part of the Graal legend, nor is it found, so it is 
said, in medizval writers, but seems to be a purely local tradition. In the Lyfe of 
Joseph of Armathia already mentioned, the first part of which is a translation from 
the earlier Capgrave (Nova Legenda Anglia) and the latter portion a supplementary 
glorification of St. Joseph and Glastonbury, written for the edification of pilgrims to 
his tomb, and detailing various miracles wrought at Glastonbury “ in the eighteenth 
year of henry our king” [Henry VII], an account is given of three hawthorns at 
Wirrall which 


“ Do burge and bere greene leaves at Christmas 
As asotherinMay ... 


These trees are not stated to be sprung from Joseph's staff, but the allusion may 
have been understood. They are reminiscent of the trinity-trees, sprung from one 
root, of Evalach’s vision (Grand St. Graal).* The ancient arms of Glastonbury 
display a green and knotted cross, in allusion to the legend of Joseph’s thorny staff, 
together with blood-drops and two cruets, substituted for the single Graal dish. 

As to the conclusion of the whole matter, due allowance having been made for 
possible corruptions of the text of the two versions, | think that the coincidences 
and analogies here brought together are sufficient to establish a connection between 
the Graal and Glastonbury legends and the significance of the carol. Its nucleus 
seems to have been an early minstrel ballad, founded on the ‘Quest’ or ‘ Perceval’ 
portion of the Graal legend, and embodying amongst other material the characters of 
the wounded King Fisherman and the damsel in the service of the Graal. There seems 
no reason to suppose—allowing for the modernization of the Park version through 
long oral transmission—that this Park form is of later—or at any rate much later 
date than the Corpus Christi version, and I should surmise that two different hands— 
probably monkish—took up the ballad; in the one case adapting it—through the 
suggestions of the de Borron and Grand St. Graal forms of the ‘ Early History’ or 
‘ Joseph’ portion of the Graal story (possibly known to them in the Latin prose 
versions from which the romance writers are supposed to have borrowed) —to illus- 


* For a curious account of the Glastonbury Thorn see Chambers’ Book of Days, Vol. ii, pp. 758-9. 
me had a double trunk in the time of Elizabeth, suggesting that earlier it may have been a 
triple tree. 
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trate the doctrine of transubstantiation, and so turning it into a carol of the Holy 
Eucharist, more especially fitted to be sung at the great medieval festival of Corpus 
Christi; and in the other case localising it at Glastonbury, with the deliberate in- 
tention of glorifying the abbey and its relics. A claim to the possession of similar 
sacred relics (of Christ and Joseph of Arimathza) was set up by the monastery of 
Fécamp, in Normandy, where ‘a general exposition of the imputed relics took place 
on the high altar in 1171; their praises and wonders were celebrated by a guild of 
jongleurs attached to the monastery, which guild is said to have originated early in 
the eleventh century, and was perpetuated for over four hundred years.”—(A. E. 
Waite’s Hidden Church of the Graal, p. 35.) Glastonbury had its monks, if not its 
guild of jongleurs, and one may guess—as in the case of the Lyfe of Foseph of 
Armathia—that the Park carol was re- “ wryten to do holy Joseph reuerence ” and 
was designed for those pilgrims to the tomb of Joseph at Glastonbury whom the 
writer of the Lyfe addressed. These pilgrimages were no doubt stimulated by the 
outbreak of local miracles in 1502-3, and the Park version possibly dates from about 
this time, to which the Lyfe also is assigned (the blackletter copy of the Lyfe was 
printed in 1520). The MS. of the Corpus Christi version is of the same period or a 
little earlier. We may therefore guess that whereas the Corpus Christi form would 
be extinguished in popular use by the Reformation, the Glastonbury version— 
perhaps formerly sung by pilgrims to the ‘‘ English Jerusalem '"’—has survived to the 
last generation amongst—perhaps solely amongst—the descendants of the wandering 
morris-men, minstrels, and jongleurs who would be likely to resort to such mediaeval 
centres of pilgrimage to reap a harvest by the patronage of the crowds, and who 
are perhaps still represented by a certain proportion of our vagrant fraternities, to 
one of which the Christmas morris-dancers of Staffordshire may or may not have 
belonged. Certain it is that not one but several mystic or legendary carols have 
lately been recovered from gipsy or tinker tradition. 

As regards the structure of the carol, the double refrain of the traditional version, 
alternating with the lines of a rhymed couplet, belongs to an early ballad form, 
probably of choral origin. The “lully, lulley”’ refrain of the Corpus Christi version 
may have alternated in the same way, as sung. The formula of “incremental 
repetition ” is of course also a characteristic folk form of rhyme or story, with many 
parallels, the nearest of which to our subject seems to be the English folk-rhyme 
“ The Key of the Kingdom.” This rhyme, which appears to have been used, like 
some similar Breton folk-songs, as a memory-testing game (it is classed amongst 
games by Halliwell, who prints it in his Nursery Rhymes), begins : 


“ This is the key of the kingdom ; 
In that kingdom there is a city "— 
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In the city a ‘street’, and so on, through lane, yard, house, room, and bed, to a basket 
(upon the bed) in which are flowers —a rhyme which, particularly in its conclusion, 
seems to suggest a mystical interpretation, though whether the basket of flowers 
has been substituted for the wounded Knight as a less painful image, it would be rash 
to assume, without evidence of the ballad’s priority. 


A. G. GILCHRIST, 
Baziv Point, 
SOUTHPORT, 1909. 


Mr. Frank Sidgwick writes that the credit of the discovery of the Notes and 
Queries versions of “ Over Yonder’s a Park”’ and “The Bitter Withy” was really 
Mr. A. H. Bullen’s, but “as his object was the lyric and mine the folk-poem, it was 
left to me to perceive scientific interest in two carols which had not satisfied his fine 
instinct for purely literary merit... .. But it is one thing to recognise a folk-poem 
and another to criticise it and elaborate its history. What Prof. Gerould has done 
for the “ Bitter Withy ” Miss Gilchrist has done for “ Over Yonder’s a Park.” ... . 
I am certain that Fligel failed to see that the lyric possessed “‘ popular "’ elements, 
and his remark “ eine geistliche Allegorie’’ was not elaborated. On the whole, I 
think most of Miss Gilchrist’s suggestions are convincing, though, as in the “ Bitter 
Withy”, I feel uncertain how far one ought to press symbolism and discredit the 
picturesqueness and imagination of the folk-mind. . . . . I do not believe there is 
any justification for taking the refrain of either version as part of the carol. That 
refrains were common property and interchangeable must strike anyone who glances 
through Child’s Popular Ballads. Is it not possible that ‘‘ The faucon hath borne 
my make away” was first the refrain of a purely secular lyric—the dove lamenting 
her mate? So, too, I think Miss Gilchrist’s ingenious arguments about the “ bells 
of Paradise” must fall to the ground.” 


(Mr. Sidgwick has mistaken me—see my note under ‘‘Faucon Refrain.'’ I agree with him 
entirely as to its purely secular origin, but suggest that the incorrigible symbolic tendency of the 
medizval mind would read a new meaning into it in attaching it—or finding it attached—to an 
allegorical carol. As regards the ‘‘ bells of Paradise,’’ I cannot help feeling doubtful whether this 
refrain be of true folk origin.—A. G. G.] 
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OVER YONDER’S A PARK. 


Noted by Ivor Gatty (DOWN IN YON FOREST.) SunG By Mr. Hatt, 
and R. Vaughan Williams. AT CASTLETON, DERBYSHIRE, 1908. 


Down in yon for- est there stands a hall, (The bells of Par - a- dise 
le 


heard them ring.) It’s co - ver’d all o - ver with 


“a 
pur- ple and pall. (But I love my Lord Je~-sus a- bove a - ny-thing.) 


DOWN IN YON FOREST. 


The above tune and verse were thus sung to me by Mr. Hall, who, later on, wrote 
out the words for me as given below. 


DOWN IN YON FOREST. 


1. Down in yon forest there stands a hall, 
(The bells of paradise I heard them ring.) 
It’s covered all over with purple” so tall, 
(And I love my Lord Jesus above any thing.) 


2. In that hall there stands a bed 
(The bells, etc.) 
It’s covered all over with scarlet so red, 
(And I love, etc.) 


3. At the bedside there lies a stone, 
(The bells, etc.) 
Which the sweet Virgin Mary knelt upon, 
(And I love, etc.) 


4. Under that bed there runs a river, [? flood] 
(The bells, etc.) 
The one half runs water, the other runs blood, 
(And I love, etc.) 
5. At the foot of the bed there grows a thorn, 
(The bells, etc.) 
Which ever blows blossom since He was born, 
(And I love, etc.) 


6. Over that bed the moon shines bright, 
(The bells, etc.) 
Denoting our Saviour was born this night, 
(And I love, etc.) 


* Distinctly ‘‘ purple and pall'’ when sung to me.—R. V. W. 
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The tune above given is, I think, traditional, but has probably been slightly 
“ emended ” (see the FZ in bar 6,) by generations of Castleton carol-singers (of whom 
Mr. Hall was one), who were in the habit of adding “ basses" to their carol-tunes. 
It must, however, be said that Mr. Hall gave me no bass for this one.—R. V. W. 


It is a curious thing that A Garland of the Old Castleton Christmas Carols, 
(1903-4) edited by the Rev. W. H. Shawcross, vicar of Bretforton, Worcester, and 
dedicated to the inhabitants of Castleton 1645-1835, does not include this most 
interesting old carol amongst the eleven examples given. There are many Irish 
tunes which are close variants of the above air. See Joyce’s Old Irish Folk-Melodies 
and Songs (1909) “ My love she is living in Donegal town,” No. 663; ‘‘ Air” from 
County Donegal, No. 712; and “ Air” from County Derry, No. 820. Variants are 
also met with in England, See “ Canny Cummerlan’,” Zournal, Vol. iii, p. 41, and 
“ The Seasons of the Year,” English County Songs, for examples, though less like 
than the Irish; and “ The Pelican” (symbolical song), Fournal, Vol. iii, p. 264, for 
a major variant.—L. E. B. . 


For another major variant, set to a ballad with a similar double refrain, cf. ‘The 
Three Sisters” in Davies Gilbert's Ancient Carols—a tune re-printed in Baring- 
Gould’s Garland of Country Song. Dr. Vaughan Williams’ very interesting tra- 
ditional version of ‘Over yonder’s a Park” exhibits one further stage in its 
transformation, the new final verse turnjng it into a carol for Christmas Day. The 
‘river’ (probably originally ‘flood,’ as above suggested) embodies an idea very 
frequently found in 18th century hymnology (cf. “ Rock of Ages"’ for an example), 
and I should consider this and the final verse to be comparatively late additions, 
the result of an attempt to spiritualize further a traditional version similar to that 
sung by the North Staffordshire mummers.—A. G. G. 


The presence of the “‘ faucon,” the wounded Knight, the weeping woman and the 
hound (see Miss Gilchrist’s two versions of the ballad), suggests that in its secular 
form this song is nearly related to “ The Three Ravens” or “ The Twa Corbies.” 

—Jj.A.F.M. 


(Mr. G. R. S. Mead, well known as an authority and writer on ancient re- 
ligions and symbolism, has kindly given his attention to the above texts and 
comments, and has contributed the exceedingly valuable and suggestive note given 
below. This, whilst throwing light upon several obscure points not explainable by 
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means of the Graal legends, shows that the traditional carol sung to-day is actually 
linked with the cult of a remote pagan past. Mr. Mead, who regrets that in a brief 
note many points of great interest have necessarily been left untouched, writes as 
follows : ) 


The three specimens of the delightful carol given above seem to be folk-variants 
of, presumably, a Troubadour original, based on Grail-material. In the various cycles 
of the Grail-literature, there are to be found, without much difficulty, important 
‘“‘ Folk-lore” elements, cropping out from the general Christian ground. In other 
words, in all forms of Grail-romance, there can be discovered, in the symbolism, a 
Pagan over-lap, or even, perhaps, several Pagan overlappings. Now, in the German 
cycle, in the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach, the Grail is a “ stone ’—that is, 
the “ Philosopher’s Stone” of spiritual alchemy, the heredity of which reaches back 
to the earliest centuries. Thus Zosimos, the alchemist and Pcemandrist, writing in 
the fourth century, in a treatise On Asbestos—that is to say, presumably, on that 
pure or “ perfect” substance of man that can remain in the “ Fire” without being 
consumed—tells us: ‘ And if thou dry it in the Sun, thou shalt possess the mystery 
that no man can impart; in which no one of all the wisdom-lovers hath ventured to 
initiate in words, but only by the sanction of themselves [that is, the sanction of 
their own divinity] have they imparted its initiation. For this they have called, in 
the scriptures, the chief of all mysteries: The Stone that is no stone, the unknow- 
able known unto all, the that which hath no honour yet is of greatest honour, the 
that which none can give save God alone. But I will sing its praise, the that 
which none can give but God alone, the one [substantial] thing in all our operations 
which is superior to all that is material. This is the remedy which doth contain all 
power—the Mithriac Mystery.” (For text, see Berthelot, Les Alchimistes grecs). 

The connection of the Stone with the Cup may also be conjectured from the same 
Zosimos’s advice to the lady Theosebeia (Berth. of. cit. p. 244): ‘And when thou 
knowest surely that thou art perfected in thyself, then spurn .. . . . from thee the 
natural things of matter, and make for harbour in Poemandres’ [i.e. Man-Shepherd’s]} 
arms, and having dowsed [or baptised] thyself within His Cup, return again unto 
thy own [true] Race.” 

The Mithriaca, or Mythriac Mysteries, were spread far and wide, throughout the 
Empire, in the first three centuries; and many Mithriac remains have been found in 
the Grail-countries—Britain, France and Germany. 

The mystery-rites were celebrated in cave-temples, or halls, and these were fre- 
quently surrounded by woods (cf. the “‘ Bacchic Caves” in the midst of “trees and 
verdure and every kind of foliage,” in Plutarch’s Vision of Aridzeus, based on the 
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Orphic Mysteries, in his De Ser. Num. Vind.); as is also the case in the Mithriac 
figured monuments. 

If we now turn to the many admirable plates and drawings of the figured monu- 
ments and bas-reliefs in Cumont’s great work, Textes et Monuments figurés relatifs 
aux Mystéres de Mithra (Bruxelles, 1896-1899), we shall find numerous indications 
of part of the symbolism which appears in our carol; for instance: the park or 
paradise of trees; the gold and silver (sun and moon); the purple pall (or mantle) ; 
the flowing blood of the suffering victim, with the dog lapping it (the dog is the 
sacred animal of death and guide to the under-world) ; the sacred stone from which 
the god is born (saxigenus); the sacred tree in which he lives. Not only so, but 
there is a river of water, of life-giving water (as in the third variant), as well asa 
stream of blood ; and, lastly, in the relief showing the final feast, it is the back of 
the slain victim that forms the “plain”’ of the altar on which the sacred meal is 
served.—G. R. S. M. 
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NOTE ON THE TRADITIONAL SINGING GAME 
‘ROMANS AND ENGLISH.” 


By Annie G. GILCHRIST. 


The traditional singing-game ‘“‘ Romans and English,” (the name under which it is 
best known in England) has generally been assigned in its origin to tribal or border 
warfare. A new suggestion is here offered, viz :—that the game is a reminiscence 
of faction-fights between Romanists and their post-Reformation opponents, con- 
sequent upon the ‘‘ Romans” singing “‘ Popish"’ carols in the streets at Yule, after 
the practice had been forbidden—more particularly in Scotland. 

The two typical forms of this game—one English, one Scottish—are associated 
with two distinct tunes, one more or less like ‘‘ Bobby Shafto,” and the other the 


ever-useful “ Nuts in May.”* I quote versions of both forms from my own col- 
lection, with their music: 


ROMANS AND ENGLISH. 


FIRST TUNE, 


Tune noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SuNG aT BaRBoN, WESTMORELAND, 1909. 


1. Will you give us bread and wine? We are the Ro - mans, 


Will you give us bread and wine? For we are the Ro-man sol - diers. 


* Or‘ Nancy Dawson.” 
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FIRST TUNE, SECOND VERSION. 


SunG at Dersy Roap Gircs’ ORPHANAGE, 


Tune noted A, G. Gilchrist, SovuTuport, 1898. 
= 
e 
We have come to take your land, We are the Ro - mans, 
= —s — 


We havecome to take your land, Forwe are the Ro-man sol - diers. 


SECOND TUNE, 
SUNG BY A SCOTTISH MAID-SERVANT, 


Tune noted by A, G. Gilchrist. AT Awe, 1goo, 
4 » 


IIave you got an - y bread and wine, Bread and wine, bread and wine? 


e 


Hfave you got an - y bread and wine? A/e- thee - rie and Ma-thor - ie. 


For the sake of readers unfamiliar with the game, one version of the words is 
here given, from Perthshire, printed in Mrs. Gomme's Traditional Games. The 


game is played in dialogue form, two opposed lines of players advancing and retiring 
in turn, singing alternate verses. 


' Have you any bread and wine, 
Bread and wine, bread and wine, 
; Have you any bread and wine, 
My Theerie and my Thorie ? 


Yes, we have some bread and wine, etc. [on the same verse plan] 
We shall have one glass of it. 

Take one glass and go your way. 

We shall have two glasses of it. 

Take two glasses, etc. 


(Repeat for three, four, five glasses, then—] 


We shall have a bottle of it. We will send for the red-coat men. 
A bottle of it ye shall not have. What care we, etc. 

We will break your glasses all. What kind of men are ye at all ? 
We will send for the magistrates. We are all Prince Charlie's men. 


What care we for the magistrates ? But what kind of men are ye at all. 
We will send for the policeman. We are all King George's men. 
What care we, etc. Are ye for a battle of it? 


Yes, we're for a battle of it, 
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There are two distinct stanza forms in this game, as may be seen below tunes 1 
and 2. In the first—the English type—a double refrain alternates with the verse 
line ; in the second—the Scottish form—the verse consists of three lines followed by 
a caudal refrain. In these primitive forms of game-verse there are no rhyming 
lines, but the first arrangement corresponds to the more advanced rhymed ballad- 
couplet, each line of which is followed by the first or second line of the refrain, 
alternately, as in the carol of “ St. Mary’s Men” printed below; and the second 
arrangement corresponds to the triple-rhyme carol form shown in this verse : 


‘One could whistle and one could sing, 
And one could play on the violin, 

Such joy there was at my wedding, 

On New Year's Day in the morning."’ 


In England the game sometimes opens with the declaration “We are come to 
take your land,” but in Scotland almost invariably with the demand “ Have you any 
bread and wine ?”, and the fact that the Scottish form is accompanied by the now 
unintelligible refrain of ‘* Mateerie and matorie,” or like-sounding words,* seems to 
point to the Scottish as the older form of the game, an obscure refrain being a 
mark of antiquity in communal song. And it is in Scotland that, as I think, a clue 
to the origin of the game may be found, in an old New Year carol, preserved till 
recent times in the Orkney and Shetland Islands,—a carol demanding hospitality in 
the name of the Virgin somewhat after the fashion of the English 15th century 


carol: 


‘* Bring us in good ale, good ale, 
Bring us in good ale ; 

For our Blessed Lady's sake 
Bring us in good ale.” 


This old carol of “ St. Mary’s Men,” formerly sung in Shetland by guisers going 
from house to house collecting provisions for a feast on New Year's Day, is printed 
in John T. Reid’s Art Rambles in Shetland, 1869. (Mr. Reid refers the carol to the 
begging expeditions of the monks in pre-Reformation times). It opens: 


** Gude new’r een, gude new’r night, 
St. Mary's men are we, 

We come here to crave our right 
Before our leddie. (Our Ladye.] 


* Other forms noted are ‘‘Metherie and matharie,’’ ‘‘Methory I methory,” ‘Come a theeiry, 
come a thory,’’ ‘Come a theory, oary mathorie,’’ ‘‘Cam a teerie, arrie ma torry.” The other un- 
intelligible refrains (see Mrs. mme’s Traditional Games) o' the boatmen,’’ He I over,” 
‘Whether we are drunk or sober,”’ are evidently variants not of these but of the English refrains, 
as they belong to the “ alternating-refrain '' pattern of the game-verse. 
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King Henry, he’s a-hunting gane, 
St. Mary's men, etc., 

And ta’en wi’ him his merry young men, 
Before, etc. 


I'll tell ye how our lady was dressed 
If ye'll give tae us some o’ yer best."’ 


(Then follow four verses describing ‘‘ Our Lady’s ‘crown of gold,’ ‘ silver belt,’ "’ 


etc.) 


“Gudeman, gang in your geel, (ale-kirn] 
And gie’s a can or two o’ ale. 


Gudewife, gang in your farrel cteel, [cake basket] 
And wale your farrels and wale them weel. 


Our spoon is made o’ cow’s horn, 
Open da door an’ let us in. 


We're standing here before da door, 
An’ we’ll pass in before a score."’ 


A very similar carol is quoted by Chambers in his Popular Rhymes of Scotland 
as sung at the beginning of last century “in the primitive parish of Deerness, 


Orkney ” :— 


“ This night it is guid New’r E'en’s night, 
We're a’ here Queen Mary’s men, 
And we're come here to crave our right, 
And that's before our lady, (And that is for Our Lady ?] 


The very first thing which we do crave, 
We're a’ here Queen Mary's men, 

A bonnie white candle we must have, 
And that’s before our lady, 


Goodwife, gae to your butter-ark, 
And weigh us here ten mark. 


. . . . . 


Goodwife, gae to your vat, 
And fetch here's skecl that. 


(Then follow demands for “‘ cheese '’ and “‘ale.”} 


Our shoon’s made o' mare’s* skin, 
Come open the door and let's in.” 


Is this a play upon the name of Mary, suggesting a claim to right of entry? In the alternative 


* cow's horn,"’ the rhyme (and perhaps the original sense) is lost. 
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The inner door being opened, says Chambers, a tremendous rush took place 
towards the interior. Having been well feasted, the carollers proceeded to the next 
house, where a similar scene would be enacted. ; 
The “bonny white candle” of the Orkney version was doubtless inteaded to burn 
before the altar of the Virgin. The allusion to King Henry [VIII ?] and his merry 
men as absent on a hunting expedition may not be without significance*; but 
there is another reference to King Henry in the similar Hagmana song from Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire (see Bell’s edition of Dixon's Songs of the Peasantry) which suggests 
that King Henry's merry men are themselves come for their right and their “ ray,” 


‘* As we used to do in old King Henry's day,”’ 
for the spokesman demands a good bit from the “ bacon-flick,” 
‘* That me and my merry men may have some.” 


It seems probable that as Queen Mary has been substituted for St. Mary (perhaps 
still meaning the Queen of Heaven), King Henry has in time been substituted for 
Queen Mary, as savouring more of Protestantism in those later days after the 
Reformation, when repeated efforts were made to put down the practice of singing 
such “carrols” at “ Yoole."’ The custom was one of the evils complained of at the 
Scottish Assembly of 1596, and the singing of “idolatrous songs” on “ New Yeris 
Ewen" was strictly forbidden by the Aberdeen Session, in 1612. But it is evident 
that the practice persisted in some places until the beginning of the rgth century, 
and it seems to me probable that the carol above quoted and the faction fights likely 
to result from its being sung in the streets—the carollers perhaps trying to “rush ” 
an entrance into a house in some cases (for mummers, like bailiffs, when once they 
have effected an entry cannot be dislodged without payment of toll)—may have 
formed the foundation of the children’s game. 

Like the carol, the Scottish game-versions open without any suggestion of 
territorial invasion. The demand is for food and drink (never lodging) : 

‘* Have ye got any bread and wine, 
Bread and wine, bread and wine ? 


Have ye got any bread and wine? 
Metheerie and mathorie.” 


The opposing side refuses the hospitality demanded—either outright or else in 
sufficient quantity to satisfy the besieging party, who will not “take one glass and 


* Or the lines a of ‘‘The King's Hunt is up '’—a tune to which the 
and co sung. 


carol may have been 
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go their way” as admonished. After interchange of rival threats and defiance 
comes the culminating challenge ‘‘ Are ye for a battle of it ?’’"—whereupon the two 
sides fall to the encounter with great spirit. 

It is admissible to suppose that in the case of the carol, zealous Protestants would 
be ready to strike up a rival strain breathing threats of the civil and military powers, 
represented in the game by the “ blue-coat men,” “ red-coat men,” and “ magistrates.” 
On the other side of the quarrel, it is significant that in a version of the game from 
Hurstmontceaux, Sussex, given in Mrs. Gomme’s Traditional Games, one side 
threatens the other with the “‘ convent dogs;”’ and in a Sussex version sent to the 
Folk-Song Society by Mr. Foxton Ferguson there is a scornful defiance of the 
authority of “the Pope of Rome.” 

The Scottish versions of the game may tend to confirm the theory of its origin in 
another respect, viz. the presence of the unintelligible refrains ‘“‘ Metheerie and 
methorie,” “Cam a teerie, oary matorie,” etc. Those who derive the game from 
border warfare consider this to be a slogan or tribal war-cry like the Hawick “ Terri 
bus and terri odin.” But should the above theory of a carol-origin be correct, we 
have possibly in the obscure refrain a corruption of a Latin refrain belonging to the 
carol in its earliest and probably monkish form, such a mixture of Latin and English 
being a peculiar feature of early carols. Cf. the first verse of one of these English- 
Latin carols of the Virgin (Northern dialect, 15th century) printed in Mr. F. 
Sidgwick’s and E. T. Chambers’ Early English Lyrics. 1t has almost the very lilt 
of the “ Metheerie and mathorie”’ verse : 


As I lay upon a night 

My thought was on a berd so bright 
That men clepen Mary full of might, 
Redemptoris mater. 


Though it is impossible to restore ‘‘ Metheerie and Mathorie”’ to its original form, 
we may guess it to be a corruption of some such refrain as Mater redemptoris, 
Solamen miserorum, or one of the many other titles by which the Virgin is addressed 
in these medizval carols (“ Maid mother Mary” is one of the English refrains)—or 
even a mocking travesty, by the rival faction, of one of such invocations of the 
Virgin. 

Again, the announcement “ We're a’ here Queen Mary’s men” (in the Orkney 
carol) is echoed in the Scottish versions of the game, where the question ‘* What 
men are ye of?” is answered “ We are all King William’s men”—or “ King 
George’s’—or “ Prince Charlie’s” as the case may be, the other side then declaring 
for the opposing Hanoverian or Stuart. (A version from Wrotham, Kent, opposes 
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“Romans” to “ King William’s soldiers.) The real significance of the description 
“Romans” in the English variants being eventually lost, the Romans would come 
to personify foreign invaders ‘come to take your land,” the respective parties or 
nationalities being varied at the fancy of the players, as we see in the forms “ French 
and English ” (probably dating from the period of a dreaded Napoleonic invasion), 
“ Rovers and Guardian Soldiers,” and still further diverted forms. For it is at least 
plain, from the internal evidence of the many versions brought together by Mrs. 
Gomme in her Traditional Games, that a party-fight in which windows and heads 
get broken, rather than the warfare of opposing nations and armies, in which lands 
are lost and won, has been the true origin of this spirited game. 


A. G. GILCHRIST, 


Bazit Point, 
SOUTHPORT, 1909. 


A very interesting version of this, a ‘‘ New Year's Even Song” of twelve stanzas, 
is in Summers and Winters in the Orkneys, by Daniel Gorrie (1869). It begins 
“‘ Peace be to this buirdly biggin’! We're a’ Queen Mary’s men,” and is reprinted, 
together with Reid’s version above quoted, in County Folk-Lore, Vol. iii, (for 
Folk-Lore Society, D. Nutt, 1903). Two other versions are in Maclagan’s Games of 
Argyleshire (for Folk-Lore Society, D. Nutt, 1900), toa variant of the first tune in 
this Journal, ‘My three and my thory” and “ Within our golden sory” are the 
burdens of one Argyleshire version. It is just possible that “ My theerie and my 
thorie,” ‘“‘ oary matorie,” and similar nonsensical refrains may be a corruption of the 
familiar “master and misteress” of our English wassail-songs and carols, but I 
incline rather to think, with Miss Gilchrist, that we probably have here a corruption 
from some Latin words, such as “ Mater pro nobis ora.” ‘ With sinners golden 
sory”’ is the refrain of a third Argyleshire version called “ The Red Coat Men.” 

The fact that King James’ and King William’s soldiers are the opposing parties 
in some versions (see Games of Argyleshire, p. 205), and that “Queen Mary” often 
figures, as well as “red-coats” (parliamentary soldiers), suggests that, however 
much older the game may be, it was used at the time when England, fearing that 
James II was introducing Roman Catholicism, crowned the protestant William of 
Orange and Princess Mary king and queen. There are quite innumerable ballads 
on the fierce religious conflict of this period (see Ballad Society’s broadsides on the 
“last years of the Stuarts,” etc.), and these entirely agree with the “ Roman 
Soldiers ” game in sentiment. Moreover many of them have Latin refrains. There 
are also ballads of that time on the “red-coats ” and “ blue-coats.” 
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It is natural that Argyleshire, uniquely famous in the history of the Covenanters, 
should have preserved the names of their persecutor, James, and their deliverer, 
William, in a game of conflict. 

The first tune in this Fournal is that most widely associated with the game, and 
the Sussex version above referred to is sung to it. It seems to me to bear a very 
strong North Teutonic and Scandinavian impress, and recently I have found a fairly 
close parallel in F. M. Béhme’s Volksthtimliche Lieder der Deutschen im 18 und 19 
Jahrhundert. Observe that the German tune is divided into Solo and Chorus, the 
chorus and refrain falling into the same places as do the refrains in the various 
British versions. 


DER RITTER VON STAUFENBERG UND DIE MEERFEI. 


**Gepicut v. W. v. ZUCCALMAGLIO 


From Béume’s Volksthiimliche Lieder (1895). IN ARNOLD'S NACHLASS GEFUNDEN.” 


[Sovo. (CHor.]} [SoLo. ] 
] 
Es_ stun-dendrei Ro-senauf ei-nemZweig, (Schén ist der Som-mer!) Dar- 
(CuHor. ] 
auf sang die Nacht-i- gall an-muths-reich. (Schén i der Som - mer!) 


Possibly a North Sea chanty may be the original of both, and also of the old 
Irish tunes “ The Red Dog, or Fox,” and ‘‘ The Moreen” (see Holden, Bunting and 
Petrie Collections) variants of which Moore adapted respectively to his songs “ Let 
Erin remember” and “ The Minstrel Boy.” In view of the free adaptation of folk- 
songs to sacred words in Germany it is worth noticing some similarity between the 
airs here given and two German hymn-tunes; one, “ Culbach,” based on a chorale 
in Scheffler’s Heilige Seelenlust (1657), the other, “ Gott sei Dank,” from Freyling- 
hausen’s Geistreiches Gesangbuch (1704) ; see English Hymnal, 286 and 373.—L. E. B. 


I have collected fifteen variants of this game; eight in Somerset and Devon, and 
the rest in Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Derbyshire and Lancashire. Five out of 
the eight West-country versions contain appeals to some ecclesiastical authority, the 
Pope of Rome, the High or Highest Priest, the Church, the Parson Priest. In the 
remaining seven the reference is to civil authority only, e.g. the King, Prince of 
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Wales, Magistrate, Policeman, etc. ; this is true, also, of every one of the nineteen 
variants published by Mrs. Gomme. 

So that, counting Mr. Foxton Ferguson’s Sussex variant, we have six forms of the 
game in the South, which contain appeals to Church authorities, and not a single 
example, with a like reference, from anywhere else. 

In the face of this evidence I hesitate wholly to accept Miss Gilchrist’s theory of 
origin, although she has undoubtedly made a very strong case. I would suggest 
that the game has been affected in different districts in different ways in accordance 
with the character of the chief disturbing element in the locality. Thus in Scotland 
the predominating influence has been that suggested by Miss Gilchrist ; in the North 
of England, the Border raids; and in the South some religious quarrel, not as yet 
determined. 

There is an interesting article in the Saga-Book, Vol. v, Part ii, p. 243, con- 
tributed by the Rev. C. W. Whistler. The writer argues that the game may have 
originated as far back as a.p. 616, in the historic contest between Romans and 
English for “ bread and wine” (i.e. the Sacramental elements). The story is related 
in full by Bede (Ecclesiastical History, Book 11, ch. 5), and is “practically the 
history of the first clash between English heathenry and Roman Christianity—a 
matter which must have been reported far and wide.”—C. J. S. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF FOLK-SONG AND FOLK-LORE IN 
DENMARK. 


By Barpara M. Cra’stTer. 


All scientific research tends towards a realization of unity. Subjects which at 
first sight appear entirely independent of one another prove, on nearer investigation, 
to be closely interdependent ; and the specialist finds his field marked out, not by 
any natural limitations of his subject, but by those of his own powers. He is 
fortunate if, having reached those limits, he is able to effect a union between his own 
work and that of fellow enthusiasts in neighbouring fields. 

The subject of Folk-Song is no exception to this general rule of interdependence, 
but rather, thanks to its triple character as history, music and literature, a particular- 
ly notable example. To follow it out fully in all these aspects would indeed lead us 
into almost every domain of human thought, and might well seem a task beyond the 
scope of the most ambitious society. But without going to these logical extremes 
it is perfectly possible and desirable to recognize the many-sided character of the 
subject. 

One of the first points brought home to every collector of folk-songs is the fact 
that the habitual singers of these songs do not regard them merely, or even mainly, 
as music. They often cannot hum the air without the words; the noting down of 
melodies sung to words unintelligible to the collector seems to them an incompre- 
hensible waste of energy ; and the folk-singer’s day is measured, not by the powers 
of his voice, but by those of his memory. All this points to the fact that in folk- 
songs the music has always been a mere vehicle for the words. It is well known 
that before a nation has learnt the use of writing it often employs vocal rhythm for 
mnemonic purposes, laws and records being handed on from one generation to 
another by means of rhythmical recitation. It is then an almost indistinguishable 
step to add melody to rhythm, and thereby to strengthen the hold of the words 
upon the mind. The melody may afterwards become appreciated for its own sake 
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by those gifted with a sense of music, but this seems rarely, if ever, to have been 
the primary object of its composition. 

Looking at folk-song from this point of view,—that is, as a record of all that our 
fathers deemed most worthy of remembrance,—it need not surprise us to find its 
verses teeming with references to the vital facts and ideas of the past: with charms, 
tales of the supernatural, legends of heroes and accounts of local dramas and 
tragedies. And because these verses were composed in serious earnest, often under 
the stress of strong emotion, they can hardly fail to show, side by side with the 
intentional recording of facts and beliefs, the strong impress of their composer's 
personality. Therefore in the songs of a nation we can read not only the main 
events of its life, but also its attitude towards those events: at once its history and 
its philosophy. Some songs appear to live by virtue of the one character, some by 
virtue of the other. Thus, a ballad of the type of “Chevy Chase” survives as a 
catalogue of names and deeds, while such songs as “ The Unquiet Grave,” or 
* Bonnie Annie” (with its counterparts of ‘“‘ Brown Robyn’s Confession” and the 
Danish ballad of “ Lodkastningen’”’), live as records of widely-spread superstitions. 
To treat either type from a purely literary or purely musical point of view would be 
like criticising a living face without any reference to the soul which animates it. 

Even should we purposely confine ourselves to the study of folk-music to the 
exclusion of folk-poetry, the results must remain very incomplete so long as we 
ignore the historical and ethnological side of the subject. The structure of many 
tunes can only be explained by reference to the original manner and occasion of their 
performance ; as, for instance, in the case of the Norse dancing songs, or the rowing 
and waulking songs of the Highlanders. And when certain melodies or types of 
melody are found recurring in widely separated districts, it is hardly possible to 
avoid seeking some historical explanation of the fact. 

To sum up: whether from the point of view of the words or of the melodies, 
folk-song is inextricably bound up with the history and character of nations, and 
cannot be thoroughly studied without frequent incursions into the realms of anthro- 
pology and folk-lore. Not every student, of course, has either the time or the taste 
for these incursions ; and in this subject, as in every other, each man must bring his 
own grist to the mill; but in the work of a Folk-Song Society as a whole the folk- 
lore aspect of the subject cannot be omitted without serious loss. 

The necessity for this unification of all branches of folk-tradition has been chas- 
acteristically recognised and acted upon by a nation already famed for its scientific 
methods of work in many fields. The Danes do not use their excellent powers of 
organisation only for the furtherance of utilitarian projects. An account of the 
recently formed Danish Folk-lore Collection, given by its director, Herr Axel Olrik, 
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in the first publication of the Danish “ Folkeminder ” Society for 1908, proves that the 
same strictly scientific methods can be successfully applied even to such intangible 
and fragmentary material as “folk-memories.” This account has been thought 
sufficiently interesting to bring before the notice of those members of the Folk-Song 
Society to whom it may not be accessible in its original form. 

The collection in question was founded in 1905 as a separate department of the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen, chiefly on the suggestion of Dr. Feilberg, an eminent 
folk-lorist, whose biography, published in the journal “ Dania” on the occasion of his 
7oth birthday, is full of interest. After devoting himself as a schoolboy to a 
very thorough study of the botany of his native district, he afterwards turned his 
attention to the dialect of the people, and thence was led on to note down their 
traditions. Thus his magnum opus, begun as a Dictionary of the Jute dialect, has 
become in fact a very complete encyclopedia of Jute tradition and custom studied in 
connection with those of other countries; and it was his experience in this field of 
research which led him to advocate the establishment of a central repository for all 
-branches of Danish folk-lore. 

The nucleus of the new department consisted mainly of three large collections : 
the “ Kaempeviser,” or heroic ballads,* noted down a hundred years ago by Rasmus 
Nyerup; Svend Grundtvig’s continuation of Nyerup’s work, to which he also added 
notes on all kinds of folk-tradition; and Evald Tang Kristensen's collection, con- 
sisting primarily of folk-songs, but including also more than 3000 folk-tales noted 
down from the people in the intervals of his work as a village schoolmaster. It is 
interesting from the point of view of the folk-song enthusiast to notice that all three 
collectors were first attracted by the songs of their country, though the last two, like 
Dr. Feilberg, afterwards widened the boundaries of their investigations. 

It is precisely this widening of the boundaries that has been kept in view in the 
organisation of the Folk-lore department. It is a museum of all available material 
bearing upon the evolution of the Danish race: its customs, its language, its 
antiquities, and, with the rest, its literature and music. Each of these subordinate 
subjects thus falls into its place in the great scheme of national history; and the 
recognition of the essential unity of the whole is further facilitated by the preparation 
of extensive indexes and subject-catalogues. Of these Herr Olrik truly says, that 
“ beginning as mere guide-posts through the raw material, they stretch far out into 
the domain of fundamental critical exposition.” Among them are mentioned indexes 


* The famous Danish historian, Vedel, was an early collector. He published a hundred tradi- 
tional ‘‘ Kaempeviser,’’ etc., in 1591. From that time Scandinavians have followed his example in a 
remarkable manner, as shewn by Léon Pineau in his admirable study in comparative ballad-literature, 
Les vieux Chants Populaires Scandinaves (1898).—Eb. 
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of folk-ballads with first lines and refrains, (the refrain being as important a feature 
of the Danish folk-song as it is of the Gaelic); a critical catalogue of folk-tunes, 
still in course of preparation by Kandidat Thuren, a member of our own Folk-Song 
Society ; and abstracts of about 4000 fairy-tales. Thanks to these catalogues the 
department has already proved a most valuable place of study for both Danish and 
foreign investigators, who find here that additional light on their subject which can 
only be struck out, as sparks from flint, by the bringing together of material from 
distinct sources. Thus, Prof. Kaarle Krohn, a well-known Finnish folk-lorist, who 
spent several weeks in the department, traced the earliest known representation of 
the Finnish character “ Kullervo” in a phonographic record of the Danish song 
“ Herr Tor’s three Daughters.” 

Phonographic records form a great feature of the Folk-lore department, and show 
that the subject of Folk Song has in no way suffered neglect through its incorporation 
in the larger scheme. In the case of Herr Kristensen’s collection, where the tunes 
were less fully noted than the words, Kandidat Griiner Nielsen was deputed to 
travel with Herr Kristensen for the express purpose of completing the collection as 
far as possible by means of the phonograph, the cylinders being afterwards cast in 
copper with the help of a grant from the Carlsberg Fund. It is also proposed to 
preserve Kand. Thuren’s records of Faroe Island tunes and Kand. Thalbitzer’s 
collection from Greenland in the same way. 

The case of Herr Kristensen shows that the directors of the department are by no 
means satisfied with merely receiving and arranging any material that may be offered 
to them. Their aim is to form a complete national collection, and wherever thejr 
catalogues show any serious gaps every effort is made to secure further investigation 
of the neglected points. The Danish Folk-lore Society, in whose journal the 
account of the department appears, was founded with the express purpose of collect- 
ing the necessary material, and publishes very interesting lists of questions, with 
instructions as to methods of investigation. The subject of place-names is 
mentioned as one which, owing to the present tendency to modify both spelling and 
pronunciation, demands immediate attention ; and the directors of the department go 
so far as to undertake the travelling expenses of willing and competent helpers in 
the task of recording these vanishing links with the past. Further information is also 
asked for with regard to the gypsies and other wandering folk of Denmark, whose 
customs and physical characteristics have been partially studied by Herr Miskow, a 
school teacher; and monographs are suggested dealing with the manners and cus- 
toms of special districts as surviving in the traditions of their oldest inhabitants. 

All this activity would of course be impossible without the help of national funds ; 
but the sum required for a single, comprehensive organisation of this type is 
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probably far less than what would be spent on the same work if carried out by 
several small, independent societies. And there is the further advantage, that within 
such wide boundaries every investigator can find a place where he may work freely 
along his own particular line of research and yet feel himself in touch on all sides 
with other enthusiasts. Thus Herr Kristensen’s volumes, which fill one entire set 
of shelves, and stand as monumental evidence of the industry of a single man, are 
linked up by means of the subject-catalogues with the Nyerup and Svend Grundtvig 
collections of folk-songs on the one hand and with Asbjérnsen’s Fairy-tales on the 
other; while Herr F. Grundtvig’s highly specialised group of bird-poems is as much 
in place as will be Dr. Feilberg’s 3000 carefully indexed volumes of general folk-lore, 
destined to find their way ultimately to the shelves of the department. 

It is quite clear from Herr Olrik’s account that the application of strict scientific 
methods, far from deadening individual enthusiasm, tends rather to rouse it. For 
just as Mendelejeft’s scientific grouping of the chemical elements, by inspiring his 
fellow chemists with the desire to complete his tables, has led to such valuable dis- 
coveries as that of radium, so the scientific grouping of folk-traditions not only gives 
to each an enhanced value as a link in a great chain, but shows up every gap in the 
chain as a fresh field for research, 

It has often been pointed out that in scientific matters Englishmen produce great 
ideas which other nations proceed to apply. But in the matter of our national 
traditions we must do our own spade-work if it is to be done at all; and unless 
we can organise the labours of our folk-song and folk-lore enthusiasts under some 
such scheme as that of the Danes, it is to be feared that the result will always 
remain a mere chaotic mass of material, while much that might yet be saved will be 
passed over for lack of any systematic plan of research. 


B. M. CRA’STER, 


Lonpon, 
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OBITUARY. 


GEORGE B. GARDINER. 


DIED JANUARY IQTH, IQIO. 


It is with sincere regret that we record the death of George B. Gardiner, M.A., D.Sc., 
which took place at Melrose, on January the roth, after a brief illness. To quote 
from the Scotsman’s sympathetic notice : 


“Dr. Gardiner, who was an enthusiastic teacher, was long connected with educa- 
“tional circles in Edinburgh. After a distinguished career at the University, es- 
“‘ pecially in classical subjects, he became assistant to Professor Blackie, and later 
‘‘was appointed Classical Master in the Edinburgh Academy, where over a long 
‘“‘ period he influenced not a few now occupying high positions. He brought to the 
“teaching of the classics a fine and scholarly enthusiasm, adding to his store of 
‘classical attainment a close acquaintance with Sanscrit and the languages of the 
‘“‘ Continent, and he had a distinguished reputation among philologists. From boy- 
‘hood he was keenly devoted to music, and his article, ‘The Home of the German 
‘“‘ Band,’ contributed to Blackwood's Magazine a few years ago, indicated the source 
“from which his early interest sprang. His prolonged residences on the Continent 
“enabled him to acquire a wide and exceptional knowledge not only of classical 
“music, but of the folk-songs of foreign countries. His later years were occupied 
‘in collecting folk-songs, mainly in Hampshire. He carried forward this work with 
‘characteristic enthusiasm and with striking success. The last Fournal of the 
‘* Folk-Song Society, devoted exclusively to his songs, and a volume recently pub- 
‘*lished,* afford some indication of the richness of his harvest. Dr. Gardiner was 
‘‘a son of the late Rev. Dr. Gardiner, Dean Street Church, Edinburgh.” 


Several works based on folk-songs, for small orchestra, etc., were written by 
British composers and performed in public owing to Dr. Gardiner’s initiative and 
encouragement. In him the Society has lost a kind and loyal friend. 


* See Editorial Notes following. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In addition to the recent publications mentioned at the end of the Society’s Annual 
Report 1908-9 (q.v.) there have appeared : 


Folk-Songs from Hampshire, collected by Georce B. Garpiner, with pianoforte 
accompaniments by Gustav von Hotsr. (16 songs.) Novello & Co., Wardour 
Street, London. 3/- net. 


Welsh National Melodies and Folk-Song, by J. Ltoyp Wixtiams, D.Sc. (Cymmro- 
dorian Society’s Publications), New Stone Buildings, 64, Chancery Lane, 
London. (pp. 46). 

The above paper is a valuable contribution towards the clearing away of 
many misleading traditions in the matter of Welsh music. 


An important book for students of primitive and comparative folk-song is :— 
Arbeit und Rhythmus, by Kart Bicuer. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig and Berlin (1909). 
This, a fourth edition, is greatly enlarged, and has an abundance of interesting 
musical examples and plates. Much light is thrown upon songs of labour, the 
origin of chorus, etc., by Herr Biicher’s admirable work. 


ERRATUM. 


Fournal, No. 13, p. iii. Correct “ Report of the Annual General Meeting, June, 
1909,” to “ Annual Report, June, 1907-8.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 
JUNE, 1908-9. 


N issuing the Report for the past year the Executive Committee is glad to note 

in every direction an increase of interest and activity. The number of the 

Society’s members now stands at 243, against 236 a year ago. Eleven members 

have been lost through resignation, one through death. The number of new 
members since the last Report up to November rst is nineteen. 


With regard to the Society's Fournal, it was the original design of the Committee 
to issue in a double number a valuable, indeed, unique collection of Gaelic songs, 
generously offered to the Society, but, unforeseen difficulties having arisen in the work 
of preparing it for publication, it was decided to reserve it for a future occasion, and 
in the meantime to issue as Part XIII of the ¥ournal a collection of songs from 
Hampshire, kindly presented to the Society by Dr. G. B. Gardiner. This volume 
is now in the hands of members. The thanks of the Society are due to Dr. Gardiner, 


and also to the members of the Editing Committee, for their valuable assistance in 
the work of annotation and revision. 


The following members of the Society have given lectures or published papers on 
Folk-Music: Mr. Corbett-Smith, Rev. J. Duncan, Mr. Walter Ford, Dr. G. B. 
Gardiner, Miss Gilchrist, Mrs. Gomme, Mr. A. P. Graves, Mr. Gavin Greig, Mr. 
F. Kidson, Mr. Cecil Sharp, Mr. T. W. Surette (U.S.A.). Mention may also be 
made of Mrs. Kennedy Fraser's illustrated lectures on “Songs of the Hebrides,” 
and Mr. Raymond Duncan's lectures on “ Hellenic Music,” at which Mrs. Duncan 
sang a large number of Greek Folk-songs. 


The above list shows that the interest of the general public in the subject of Folk- 
song is fully awakened. 


The work of collection by members has been steadily and systematically carried 
on during the year, as the following list will show : 
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Berks: Mr. C. Sharp. Devonsuire: Mr. C. Sharp. Essex: Dr. Vaughan 
Williams. GLoucestTersuirE: Mr. C. Sharp, Mr. Percy Grainger. Herrrrorp- 
SHIRE: Mrs. Leather, Dr. V. Williams. Hampsuire: Dr. G. B. Gardiner. Kent: 
Mr. C. Sharp, Mr. Percy Grainger. Lancasnire (North): Miss Gilchrist. Lonpon: 
Mr. C. Sharp. Oxrorpsuire: Mr. C. Sharp. RuTLanpsuire: Mr. C. Sharp. 
Surrey: Dr. G. B. Gardiner, Mr. C. Sharp. Somerset: Mr.C. Sharp. Sussex: 
Mr. G. S. Kaye Butterworth. Miss Gilchrist. WaARwiCKSHIRE: 
Mr. C. Sharp. Wiltshire: Dr. G. B. Gardiner. Yorksnire: Miss Gilchrist. 


The work of Mr. Cecil Sharp and Mr. MaclIlwaine in collecting and recording 
Morris Dances and Tunes also deserves to be chronicled, especially in view of the 
interesting announcement from the Board of Education that these are now to be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the Elementary Schools. A regular Training School 
for these dances has been started in connection with the South-Western Polytechnic 
Institute. We wish all success to this endeavour to preserve and to teach the best 
traditions of Morris Dancing. 

As regards Scotland, Miss Broadwood (in collaboration with two non-members, 
Dr. Farquhar MacRae and Mr. John McLennan), Miss Winifred Parker and Miss 
Frances Tolmie have, partly with the help of the phonograph, been busily gathering 
in Gaelic songs, both in the Hebrides and on the mainland, with the result that large 
quantities of these songs have been recorded for the first time, whilst the Rev. J. 
Duncan and Mr. Gavin Greig have continued their admirable work of rescuing the 
songs of the north-east of Scotland. It may be hoped that before long uncorrupted 
versions of the splendid store of Scottish Folk-song will have been recovered from 
traditional sources. 

Outside the British Isles, Mr. Percy Grainger has taken down songs in Australia 
and Polynesia, an example which may stimulate other Englishmen in different parts 
of the Empire to record native music. Such contributions to the scientific study of 
Folk-song are of inestimable value. 


The Society has received an interesting letter from Boston, U.S.A., from which it 
would appear that there is a great wealth of ungathered material, especially among 
the Irish people of the cities, as well as in the more remote rural districts. Many of 
the songs they sing are ancient British ballads, such as “ Lord Randall,” “ Lady 
Isabel and the Elf Knight,” and “ The Gypsy Laddie.” 


In Denmark, our distinguished member, Herr Hjalmar Thuren, has been actively 
engaged with several colleagues, in most important work connected with Danish 


Folk-song. 
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It is gratifying to note that a complete set of this Society's ¥ournals has been 
purchased by the University of Berlin, through the interest taken in British Folk- 
song by another distinguished member, Professor Alois Brandl, who is Director of 
the English Department of that University, and author of works on British Ballad 
History. 

Our $¥ournals are now exchanged with the ‘ Brage,” a Folk-song Society in 
Finland, also with the Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde. 


The Committee desire to record with equal pleasure and interest the successful 
establishment of the Welsh Folk-Song Society, and the issue of the first number of 
its ¥ournal, on lines very similar to our own. Mrs. Mary Davies and Miss Amy 
Preece are the Honorary Secretaries. 


The thanks of the Society are due to Messrs. Howard, Howes and Co., for again 
acting as honorary auditors, and to the donors of the following books :—Mr. Epmunp- 
STOUNE Duncan: “ The Minstrelsy of England” (Augener and Co.) ; “ The Story 
of the Minstrelsy of England’’ (Walter Scott). Mr. Cecit Suarp: “ Eighteen 
Folk-Songs from Somerset,” collected and arranged by Cecil Sharp (Novello 
and Co.); “Folk-Song Airs,” collected and arranged for pianoforte by Cecil 
Sharp (Novello and Co.) ; “ Folk-Songs of England,”’ Book I (Dorset), Book II 
(Eastern Counties), edited by C. Sharp, collected by Mr. Hammond and Dr. Vaughan 
Williams (Novello and Co.); “The Sheep Shearing Song,” collected and arranged 
for four voices by Cecil Sharp (Schott and Co.); Folk-songs (various), 2 vols., col- 
lected and arranged by Cecil Sharp (Novello and Co.) ; Children’s Singing Games, 
Sets I and II, edited by Alice B. Gomme and Cecil Sharp (Novello and Co.) ; 
Morris Dance Tunes, pianoforte solo, Sets I and II, edited and arranged by Cecil 
Sharp and H. C. MaclIlwaine (Novello and Co.); Folk-dance Airs, arranged for 
pianoforte by Cecil Sharp (Novello and Co.); The Morris Book, part II, Cecil 
Sharp and H. C. Macllwaine (Novello and Co.) Dr. VaucHan Wi ttiams: ‘“ The 
Jolly Ploughboy,” “ Through Bushes and through Briars,” collected and arranged 
by R. Vaughan Williams (Novello and Co.) Miss Carey: “ A Link with the Past” 
(Souvenir Normand). SmirHsoniAN INSTITUTION BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY : 
Report 26, Bulletins 24, 41, 42. THe CoMMITTEE oF THE IRISH Fotk-Sonc Society: 
Journal, Vol. VII. Tue Committee or THe WecsH Society: Journal, 
Vol. I, Part I. Mr. Matcorm MacFartane: “An Lon-Dubh” (The Blackbird), 
Part II, 26 Gaelic Songs, arranged in two-part harmony by C. H. Mackay (T.S.F.), 
edited by Malcolm MacFarlane (J. and R. Parlane, Paisley, N.B.); ‘‘ An Smeorach” 
(The Mavis), 25 Gaelic Songs, arranged in two-part harmony by R. D. Jamieson 
(T.S.F.), edited by Malcolm MacFarlane (Eneas McKay, Stirling). 


Vv 


The Committee would be grateful if members or their friends, who may be en- 
gaged in any work connected with Folk-song, would from time to time communicate 
the same to the Honorary Secretary. 


The following members of the Committee retire under Rule VI, but being eligible 
offer themselves for re-election: Miss Lucy Broadwood, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mrs. 
Walter Ford, Mrs. Frank W. Gibson, Mrs. G. L. Gomme, Mr. Frank Kidson, and 
Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 


On behalf of the Committee, 


L. ETHEL M. FORD, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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MEMBERS, NOVEMBER, 1909. 


* Members of Committee. 


Abrahams, G. H., Esq., Woodhey, Park Road, Stretford, Manchester. 
Allen, Mrs. W., Bramcote, Notts. 
Alverstone, The Right Hon. Lord, P.C., G.C.M.G., Hornton Lodge, Kensington, W. 
Apted, W., Esq., The White Cottage, Baldock Road, Stevenage, Herts. 
Arkwright, Godfrey E. P., Esq., Crowshott, Highclere, Newbury. 
Arkwright, Miss Marian, Mus. B., Crowshott, Highclere, Newbury. 
Baring Gould, Rev. Sabine, Lew Trenchard, North Devon. 
Barker, E. Phillips, Esq., 5, Park Avenue, Mapperley Road, Nottingham. 
Barnes, Harold A., Esq., 40, Bolton Road, Moses Gate, Farnworth, R.S.O, 
Barry, Phillips, Esq., 33, Ball Street, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Bedford, Major-General J. H., F.R.G.S., M.J.S., R.E., 74, Whitworth Rd., South Norwood. 
Benson, F.R., Esq., Elmhurst, Goring, Oxon. 
Billson, C. J., Esq., The Wayside, Oadby, Leicester. 
Birmingham Free Likeary, Reference Department (Central Free Library), Ratcliff Place, 
irmingham (A. Capel Shaw, Esq., Librarian). 
Blount, Mrs. Godfrey, St. Cross, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (E. W. B. Nicholson, Esq., Librarian). 
Borwick, Leonard, Esq., 34, Wimpole Street, London, W. 
Boughton, Rutland, Esq., 42, Binley Road, Coventry. 
Boulton, Harold, Esq., Atheneum Club, London, W. 
Bouverie, Hon. Stuart, High Barn, Godalming. 
Bowes, Robert, Esq., 13, Park Terrace, Cambridge. 
The ‘‘ Brage” (Herr Otto Andersson, President), Skeppsredareg, 1, Helsingfors, Finland. 
Broadwood, Miss Amy, 14, Iddesleigh Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 
*Broadwood, Miss Lucy, 84, Carlisle Mansions, Westminster, London. 
Brunner, Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., M.P., P.C., 9, Ennismore Gardens, London. 
Burne, Miss C. S., 5, Iverna Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 
Butler, Richard, Esq., 157, Croxted Road, Dulwich, S.E. 
Butterworth, G. S. Kaye, Esq , 19, Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, London, S.W. 
Caird, Mrs., 13, Charlotte ne, Edinburgh, N.B. 
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Carey, A. E., Esq., 36, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Carr, Mrs. Herbert, Martins, Bury, Pulborough, Sussex. 


Cincinnati Public Library, Ohio, U.S.A. (c/o Messrs. B. F. Stevens and Brown, 4, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.) 


Clarke, Sir Ernest, 31, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 

Claypole, Arthur, Esq., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., Kent College, Canterbury. 
Cobham, The Right Hon. Viscount, Hagley Hall, Stourbridge. 

Cole, William, Esq., F.S.L., etc., Springfield, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
Coltman, Mrs. Pocklington, Hagnaby Priory, Spilsby, Lincs. 

Cooke, Mrs. Henry Mudie, 3, Porchester Terrace, London, W. 
Corbett-Smith, A., Esq., c/o The Municipal Council, Shanghai, China. 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 

Cox, Miss Marian Roalfe, 80, Carlisle Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Craufurd, J. G., Esq., Brightwood, Tring. 

Curwen, J. Spencer, Esq., 24, Berners Street, London, W. 

Cuthbert, Miss Mary, Bingfield, Corbridge-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 
Danter, Lieut.-Col. F. W., The Retreat, North End, Hampstead. 

Davies, Crompton Llewelyn, Esq., 14, Barton Street, Westminster. 

Davies, Mrs. Mary, 12a, Eton Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Dawnay, Hon. Norah, Dingley, Market Harborough. 

de Gex, Rev. Alexander F., Meshaw Rectory, South Molton. 

Denniston, J. D., Esq., New College, Oxford. 

De Salis, The Lady Mary, The Rectory, Weston-super- Mare. 

Dobie, Mrs., Queen Anne’s Mansions, St. James’s Park, London, S.W. 
Douglas, Miss Helen, 219, Knightsbridge, S.W. 

Du Cane, Miss Isabel, Ballards, Goudhurst, Kent. 

Duncan, Edmondstoune, Esq., Alexandra Road, Sale, Cheshire. 

Duncan, Rev. James B., M.A., The Manse, Lynturk, Alford, Aberdeen, N.B. 
Edinburgh University Library (Alexander Anderson, Esq , Librarian), Edinburgh, N.B. 
Edwards, F. G., Esq., ‘‘ Canfield,”’ Potter’s Bar, S.O., Middlesex. 

Ellis, F. B., Esq., Bothalhaugh, Morpeth, Northumberland. 

Ellis, Mrs., 40, Pont Street, London, S.W. 


Elwes, Gervase, Esq., Billing Hall, Northamptonshire, and Savile Club, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


English Seminar of the University of Berlin (Director, Dr. Alois Brandl), Dorotheen 
Strasse, 5, Berlin, N.W. 7. 


Everett, Miss Katherine M., 4, Lauriston Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Everidge, James, Esq., 5, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Fagge, Arthur, Esq., 92, London Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 

Farrer, The Lord, Abinger Hall, Dorking. 

Farrer, The Dowager Lady, Idlerocks, Stone, Staffs. 

Ford, Patrick J., Moray Place, Edinburgh. 


*Ford, Walter, Esq., 16, Westbourne Park Road, London, W 
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Forsyth, J. Aikman, Esq., 100, High Street, Charlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 
Firth, Professor C. H., LL.D., 2, Northmoor Road, Oxford. 
Frith, W. E., Esq., Moreton House, Preesgween, near Chirk. 
Gabbatt, John P., Esq., Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Gardiner, George B., Esq., M.A., D.Sc., c/o Messrs. Jas. Gardiner and Co., 14, St. 
Vincent Place, Glasgow, N. B. 
Gardiner, H. Balfour, Esq., 14, Pembroke Villas, Kensington, London, W. 
Gilchrist, Miss A. Geddes, Bazil Point, Hesketh Park, Southport. 
Glasgow, The Library of the University of (Librarian, C. J. Galbraith, Esq.), Glasgow, N.B. 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, Glasgow. 
Glasson, Miss P., 19, Waldgrave Gardens, Twickenham. 
Glendenning, George H., Esq., 114, St. George’s Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Godfrey, Louis, Esq., 136, Kingsland Road, London, N.E. 
Gomme, A. Allan, Esq., 10, Great Ormond Street, London, W.C. 
Gomme, Bernard, Esq., 20, Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
*Gomme, Mrs. Laurence, 20, Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Gosset, Miss Octavia G. E., 8, Wimblehurst Road, Horsham, Sussex. 
*Grainger, Percy, Esq., 31a, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 
*Graves, A. P., Esq., Redbranch House, Lauriston Road, Wimbledon. 
Graves, Charles, Esq., 50, Iverna Gardens, Kensington, London, S.W. 
Greene, H. Plunket, Esq., 50, Iverna Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 
Greig, oe Esq., M.A., F.E.1.S., School House, Whitehill, New Deer, Aberdeenshire, 


Griswold, Miss (c/o Mrs. Rudge), 12, Hill Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 
Guilbert, Madame Yvette, 23 bis, Boulevard Berthier, Paris. 
Hadow, W. H., Esq., Worcester College, Oxford. 


Hale, —a M., Esq., Oxford and Cambridge Musical Club, 47, Leicester Square, London, 


Hammond, H. E. D., Esq., c/o Stuckey’s Bank, Clevedon, Somerset. 
Hammond, R. F., Esq., c/o Stuckey’s Bank, Clevedon, Somerset. 
Hannam, W. S., Esq., 4, East Parade, Leeds. 

Harford, J. Francis, Esq., 23, Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 
Hart, Mrs. A. (Madame Hilda Wilson), 3, Wetherell Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Heape, Charles, Esq., Hartley, High Lane, via Stockport, Cheshire. 
Heelis, Rev. Thomas, Crosthwaite Vicarage, Kendal. 

Hill, Arthur F., Esq., F.S.A., 140, New Bond Street, London, W. 
Hill, Rev. Geoffry, Harnham Vicarage, Salisbury. 

Hines, George, Esq., Northbank, Belstead Road, Ipswich. 
Hodgkinson, R. F. B., Esq., Northgate House, Newark-on-Trent. 
Hoggett, Thomas, Esq., 7, Hillary Place, Leeds. 

Holbrook, Miss Barwell, Amescot, Upper Tooting Park, S.W. 
Holland, Theodore, Esq., Holmhurst, Wimbledon. 
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Horne, Mrs. A. B., Ditton Place, Balcombe, Sussex, and 15, Buckingham Gate, London, 
W. 


S.W. 
Howard, D., Esq., J.P., Devon House, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
Hunt, Reuben, Esq., Tillwick’s, Earl’s Colne. 
Hunter, Mrs. Charles, 30, Old Burlington Street, W. 
Huth, Mrs. S. F., 144, Sinclair Road, W. 
Inman, Walter, Esq., Wellington Club, The Terrace, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Ilott, J. M. A., Esq., 24, Buller Street, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Jackson, Rev. A. A., Ashurst Rectory, Steyning. 
Jekyll, Francis W., Esq., 38, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
*Joachim, Mme. Eugenie (Mrs. Frank Gibson), 8, Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, London. 
*Keel, Frederick, Esq., 207, Castelnau, Barnes, S.W. 
Kettlewell, Mrs., Harptree Court, East Harptree, Bristol. 
*Kidson, Frank, Esq., 5. Hamilton Avenue, Chapeltown Road, Leeds. 
King, Mrs. Joseph, Sandhouse, Witley, Surrey. 
Lambert, Herbert, Esq,, The Croft, Combe Down, Bath. 
Langton, Miss Francis M., The Hall, Datchet. 
Latham, Morton, Esq., Hollowdene, Frensham, Farnham. 
Leather, Mrs., Castle House, Weobley, R S.O., Herefordshire. 
Lee, Major-General, R.E., The Mount, Dynas Powys, Cardiff, S. Wales. 
Leeds Central Free Public Library (Thomas W. Hand, Esq., Librarian). 
Leeds Library, Commercial Street, Leeds (David A. Cruse, Esq., M.A., Librarian). 
Leigh, W. Austen, Esq., Hartfield, Roehampton. 
Leslie, W. H., Esq., Messrs. J. Broadwood and Sons, Conduit Street, London, W. 


Letts, Charles, Esq., 8, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
Liddell, Miss, Curfew House, Windsor. 


Little, G. Leon, Esq., Wraycot, Kingswood, Reigate. 
Liverpool Public Library (Peter Cowell, Esq., Librarian). 
Liverpool, University of, c/o Henry Young and Sons, 12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
Lushington, Miss S., 36, Kensington Square, London, W. 
Lyttelton, Rev. the Hon. Edward, The Cloisters, Eton College, Windsor. 
McEwen, Robert F., Esq., Bardrochat, Colmonell, Ayrshire, N.B. 
MacFarlane, Malcolm, Esq., 1, Macfarlane Place, Elderslie-by-Johnstone, Scotland. 
Macfie, R. A. Scott, Esq., 6, Hope Place, Liverpool. 
Mackay, T. A., Esq., 9, St. Vincent Street, Edinburgh, N.B. 
aes} Sir Alexander C., Mus. Doc., D.C.L., LL.D., 15, Regent's Park Road, London, 


Maclagan, Dr. R. C., 5, Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, N.B. 
MacLarty, J. M., Esq., 18, Market Place, St. Alban’s, Herts. 


Macmillan, George A., Esq., D.Litt., 27, Queen’s Gate Gardens, London, S.W. 
Mahler, John, Esq., Penissa Glyn, Nr. Chirk, N. Wales. 


*Maitland, J. A. Fuller-, Esq., 39, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 
Manisty, Miss Isobel, 33, Hornton Street, Kensington, London, W. 


Marsh, Miss Katherine Chisenhale, Gaynes Park, Epping. 

Massé, H. J. L., Esq., 37, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W. 

Maud, Miss Constance, 12, Embankment Gardens, Chelsea. 

Meade, Miss S. F., Cheriton House, Temple Combe, Somerset. 

Merrick, W. Percy, Esq., Elvetham, Shepperton. 

Micholls, Mrs. Montefiore, 11, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Mitchell Library, 21, Miller Street, Glasgow, N.B. (Librarian, F. J. Barrett, Esq.) 
Mond, Mrs. L., The Poplars, 20, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 
Moro, Mrs. Arthur, 87, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. 

Morrison, Arthur, Esq., Salcombe House, Loughton, Essex. 

Morrison, Hew, Esq., LL.D, (Librarian), Public Library, Edinburgh, N.B. 

Morse, Mrs., 14, Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, London, W. 

Nash, Rev. E. J., Leatherhead Vicarage, Surrey. 

Newbery, F. H., Esq., Glasgow School of Art, 167, Renfrew Street, Glasgow, N.B. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


HELD AT THE SMALL QUEEN’S HALL, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


On Thursday, December 16th, 1909, 8 p.m. 


Sir Ernest CLARKE IN THE CHAIR. 


THE notice convening the meeting having been read, the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts was moved by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Cecil Sharp, and carried 
unanimously. 


On the motion of Mr. Frederick Keel, seconded by Mr. Cecil Sharp, the following 
seven members of the Committee, who retired at the meeting under Rule VI, were 
re-elected: Miss Lucy Broadwood, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mrs. Walter Ford, Mrs. 


F. W. Gibson, (Miss Eugenie Joachim), Mrs. G. L. Gomme, Mr. Frank Kidson, 
Mr. J. A. Fuller- Maitland. 


A vote of thanks to the Honorary Auditors, Messrs. Howard, Howes and Co., 
for their services during the past year was moved by the Chairman, seconded by 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, and carried unanimously, and they were re-elected for the 
ensuing year. 


The proceedings then terminated, and were followed by an interesting lecture by 
Mr. Cecil Sharp on “ Morris and Country Dancing,” illustrated by a number of 
dances performed by Mr. William Kimber, an Oxfordshire Morris-dancer, and 
students of the Chelsea School of Morris-Dancing. 
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